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DIVIDENDS, 


16th serip viviena. 1875 | 


50 per Cent. 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Comp’y 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Cash Capital--------- $400,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1875.. 1,177,534 68 


NEW YORK, July 10t 1875. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTOR3 HAVE DECLARED: 
lst. A Scrip Dividend of 


FIFTY PER CENT. 


to policy holders. Certificates to be issued August 20th, 
1875. 














2nd. Interest at the rate of 


SIX PER CENT. 
on outstanding scrip, payable August 20th, 1875. 
rd. That the scrip issue of 1869 be paid in cash August 
20th, Interest on the same to cease utter June 30th, 1875. 
4th. A cash dividend of 


EIGHT PER CENT., 


payable to stockholders July 12th. 


THOS. L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
THIRTIETH DIVIDEND. 


GEBHARD 
Fire Insurance Company, 
141 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, July 29th, 1875. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE PER CENT, 
payable on MONDAY, August 2nd, 1875. 
JOHN R. SMITH Secretary, 











NEW YORK BANKERS. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold uirect 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and<nstitutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
ves.ments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & TIATOH. 





THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 





HEAD OFFICE, | Werner of =: Lane), Thread- 


(34 Old Bond Street; 
BRANCH | 159 M3 160 Tottenham Court Road; 


13 
OFFICES. ioe 281 Riewele Road ; 
pois Terrace, Knightsbridge. 
denen Caprrat___-£1,200,000 0 0 





(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Parp-up CaPiTaL_...--. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp-..---- £170 000 0 6 
Directors 


Joun JonEs, E-q., Chairman. 


Henry Viours East, Esq. 
Anpraw Lawair, Ksq. 
ag od Liorp, 
eh ay i 
"AN 4., 
Wx. ih Esq. 


|Joaquin De Manewa Esq. 
WiLiiaM Simpson, Esq. 
|\James E. Vanner, Esq. 
|Grorcre Youwna, Esq. 
|Henry Joun ATKinson, Esq 





Manager: 
Atrrep Georoe Kennepr. 


Secreary—C. J. Wortn, 





Aecounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at euch moderate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
fhe interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
end 3let December in each year. 

Demand hn ge and Exchange honored against ap- 

proved pi Remittances. Credits 
Spened ‘against first-class Securities negotiable in London, 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits areissued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de- 
scription of general Banking Business 
“The ~--m Clerks ot th pledged t 

Bank are not to 
disclose the traneaction of any ot its customers, 








OFFICES: 
14 & 16 Sovth William Street. 











NEW YORK BANKERS, 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisiac 
‘ory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dodlars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. « 


THEY ALSO ISSUE OOMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BELWEED 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITAIN AND 
(RELAND 


WALTER T. HATCd, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. 


W.T, HATCH & SON, 


34 Wall” Street, NEW YORK, 

L. DEALERS IN * 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN BXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


9) RAILWAY STOCKS, BONSS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
he market price for the moment. 


Liberal es * — 








fc = ob HATCH, 
ock Exchange 


with Banks and 


Special Attention 1 paid to to Orders for Investment. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 

i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
sHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Issue Drafts and Credits on Europe 


ANN MAKE 


Cable Transfers 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA, 











THE 
CANADIAN Bank 0; 0: Commence. 
oe, | eee ae EES ‘----~.$6,000,000 Gold. 
Surpivus..--- ee = $1,500, 000 Gold. 


The New York Agency, 50 WALL STREET, 


Buysand Sells Sterling rows ge makes ae why ene sed 
zrants Commercial ~~ an 
J. HARPER, 

J. a. GOADBY, 





business. 


MEN AND IDIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 

A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN BIOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


7 cecilia 

















2 PAGES, Sent Free ro ANY ADDRESS, 


Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by = 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money invested and 
informtion given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 

72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 











NEW YORK BANKERS, 


1, & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS! 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africe, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Europe and 
California. 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 


49 WALL STREBT, N.Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securites, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


@ Dividends and ‘coupons Collected. se 
Interest Alowed on Deposits. 
ENRY 0. WILLIAMS, FRANK E. WILLIAMS, 
B. D. SKINNER. 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street, 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange sad Iesue Letters of Credit on 
all principal cities of Euro — 
Oyen CreJits on SHANGHAE and YOKOHAMA. 
Telegraphic Tra.slere made. ARLES KNOBLAUUI 
U 
Ceneral Partners.......- {PaUL LICHTENSTEIN. ® 


Special Partner.—DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin. 


SIXPENNY 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place, N. ¥. 
Established 1853. 


5 Cents to $5,000 Dollars Received. 
Bank open daily from 10 A. M, to 8 P. M. 


NOTICE.—441n DIVIDEND. 




















THE FORTY- FOURTH 1 DIV IDEND, at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. per annum, on sums of $500 and under, 
and FIVE PER CENT. on sums over that sum, will be 
placed to the credit of depositors on the 15th of August. 
M ney deposited up to August 10th will draw interest 
from the Ist. 

WILLIAM MILES, President. 

A. C. COLLINS, Secretary. 

. G. MATURILN, Assistant-Secretary. 





N.B.—The Bank will remove on or about the lst 9 
eptember to the coruer of Broadway andjAstor Place,, , 
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THE “ALBION. 




















EDUCATION. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N.Y City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park.. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advautage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
eolid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scho.astic duties are resamed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges, 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at veRY MODERATES CHARGES. ‘The Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff of 
European and experienced resident teachers. Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 

President and Founder~The Right Rev. I HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron, 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Heav Masrer: Rev, A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 
Sen. Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—Paixcirar: Rev. H. F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 


For particulars apply to the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
Sepremper Isr. 

Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, 














A healthy ete, , Beras : 
MUSIC and DRAWI 


Rev. H. L. -— Principal. 
Rererences: Bishops ps STEVENS and HOWK. 





SPEAK IN SEASON! 


The next Year begins egins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, Ill, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature ; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. _ 


SELECT BOARDING “SCHOOL. — 
HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 


Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Location unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 





and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer-|~ 


set Railroad. ‘Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E. H. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N. Y., 

For Twenty Boys. For eiveuless address 

0. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


RYE /E SEMINARY, RYE N.Y. 


Nest session will commence toh date 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the » Principal, Mr:. 8. J. LIFE. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special —— to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIG. AN, D.D., 

President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 


For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition, fuel, 
light, &c., &c., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su- 
perior. Numberlimited. Send for cata- 
logue,to T. G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 
w= Opens on September Lith, 1875. 


York. 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
The College offers every facility for a 


FORDHAM, NEW YORK. 
Cla-sical and Commercial Education. 


Studies will be resumed on WeEpNeEs- 
pAy, September Sth, 1875. 
Terms: Board and ‘Tuition, per year, 
$300. 
For further particulars apply to 
F. W. GOCKELN, 8.J., President. 











Are Adioo ese of New 





_ EDUCATION, | 


Y oung Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School, 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 
This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
netruction in Encuisn, Frencu and Ger- 
waN. Superior as a Home School. 

(~* Circulars sent on application. 


A BRILLIANT ' NOVEL, 
JW. DE FOREST, 


Author of “ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 


NOW READY, 
THE 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


Une Volume, 8vo., Cloth, $1.75 
Paper Cover, 1.00 














“It will be a hardened novel reader who sha.l not find 
this story bright and fresh.”"—Nation, New York. 


“ A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story” 
-N. Y. Tribune. 

** He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist ” 
—Galary Magazine, New York. 


“Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in 
he front rank of American writers of fiction.” —Saturda, 
Avening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, 
A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, 
7 —_— OF DISENTIS, From the German of 
e, at ere “er eee 


- $1 00 
1 00 


facho 1 00 


LADY JUDITH, ly Justin McCarthy, 1 00 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 


Uught we to Visit Her, - - $100 
The Ordeal for Wives, - - - 100 
Archie Lovell, - - - - 100 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - - 100 
Susan Fielding, - - - 100 
Philip Earnsclifte, Toit =o FE 
A Vagabond Heroine, - - 75 
Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadwav. New iiteate. 





In enterprise, ‘literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” — The News, Poughkeepsie, N. 


Why not Subseribe 


TH Ee GALA XY 


Best American Magazine. 
No Family can Afford to do Without it, 


If GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BCOK PUBLISHED {IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $4 per year. ~ Send for Prospectus. 


“It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.”’— Express, Buffalo, N. ¥. 

THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 
is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 


a credit to 





“A model periodical ; 


-_| American periodical literature.”—Phia- 


delphra Press. 


Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthiy Visitans for 
the vear 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It ean be hd Daeg ‘either “ Harper’s Weekly’ or 
Ilarper’s Sazar, Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ Tae 
aiiion” for Skv » Dotrars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


* or 








NEW YORK, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mrs Lovise Cuanpirr Movtron, author of 
* Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known as the 
ritont Literary Correspondent **L. C. M.,” 

pays this graceful tribute to Sr. NicHoxas : 

‘*Sr. Nicnotas seems to me, if not the best 

possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
zgance to have two serials running at once, by 
two such anthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
[frowbridge. Miss Alcott’s *‘ Lirrne Women’ 
was the most popular book since * Unctx Tom’s 
Carn,‘ and already one can see that the ‘ Eicat 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the * Little 
Women’ in worth and wit —first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I 
like him so mach ia January, that I am deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance, 

** But, after all, the ‘Ezenr Cousins’ and the 
Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicnonas 
nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 

made a suion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech avd by 
ver silerce.”’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.'l. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in St. Nicuoxas, gives a trae picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power mong the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
as some very striking features—a beautiful 
frostisprecr, ** The Marmosets,” from one of 
Str Epwin Lanpse: R's paintings ; and ‘+The 
ce Boat Song,” from Hans Brinkrr—set to 
music by Grorox J. Huss; a Valentine St 
by Susan CooLmpGE ; an Article on the M ri- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howto rie 
them — besides the usnal charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to St. NicHoxas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor, One, Bounn, 
with a year’s subscription to Scrrpyer’s Montu- 
Ly, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Jost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooKsELLE8s and PostmasTER:. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 _Broadway, N. Y. 
THE yo ON WORKS. 

















THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873 


The Hicuest OrvER oF ‘‘ MEDAL” AWARDED aT 
THE EXPOSITION. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 


I.. -A New Invention THoRovGRLY Trstep and secure] 
by latters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect Lock stiTca, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Licut, Smootu, Notseress and Rapip—Lest 
——— of qualities. 

—Dvrarwr --Huns for Years without Repairs. 

ae Will do all varielies of Work and Fancy Stitching in 
a superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed b+ the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded Without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingemous, Eleyant, torming the | 
stitch without the use of Cog “heel Gears, Rotary 
or Lever Arms. Has tne Automane Drop Feed, which 
insares uniform length of stitch at any spred. lias our ne* 
Thread Controller, wich allows easy movement ot ncedie 


Harrison’s Young Ladies’ Journal. 


=< 


HONITTON 





POINT LIMOGES, MEDIZVAL und al) Fancy 
Braids. TRACINGS and WORK BEGUN. Linen Laces 
THREADS, &c. Supplied by Mur. GURNEY, at the 
lowest Impor‘ed prices, 186 Atlantic Street, BROOK~- 
LYN, L. L; N.Y. P.O. Box 3527. 

@@> INSTRUCTION BOOKS in all the above Laces, 
SAMPLES and PRICE LISTS, 25 cents. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same — and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disap; ointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at LATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. x Sold by all druggists. 


~~ & Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Ttehing of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y. 
Oil 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal 
for the Hair. The best [air Oi] in use. 

W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice {i,p°"ana 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without e-5 them. Sold at the fac- 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 

















FREDERICK Brown, 


(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, 
miacrnee CHEMIST. 
N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
——OFr- —__—_—. 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 

PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE. 
MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP, 

BITTER WINE OF IRON. 

COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 
CHAPMAN’S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, (from 


original prescription.) 
MRS. HARVEY’S COUGH SYRUP. 
DENTIFRICE, in Bottles, 


DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, sultable for 
Travelers, 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient bottles 


' ACENT FOR 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA, 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label, 





BROWN’S 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, W 
S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 
: 


12 Aldersgate St., E. 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 

37 Newgate St., E. C. 
G. VOSS, HAMBURG, : 21 Johannis Strasse, 
E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, ‘ 2 Avenue de I’ Opera. 


LONDON, 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
to the Price List of 


ENCLISH & FRENCH 





bur and prevents injury to thread, 

S.—ConsraveTion most careful and Fisisump, It is | 
manutactured by the mosi skill/ul and expertence t mechay | 
res at tLe celeurated REMINGION ARMOKY, ILlus ; 
N. Y. New Yurm Uibee NO & MADISON sQUA2: | 
Kvars’ tvtime 


MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on application. 








MISFIT GARPETS. 


tiood Second- Fiana and 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS, &c., very crEaP, at the old place, 

112 FULTON STREET, 


(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 
$=" Goods sent to amy part of the Country Free of Charge. _ ge} 


Wiis fit 


NEW YORE 
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Your Life. 


BY GEORGE FL'OT, 





We live 
To minds made better by our presence; live 
la pulses stirred to generosity, 
Iu deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self. 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars. 
And with their mild persistance urges man’s search 
To vaster issues 


THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
tNGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XLII. 








CAMPBELL CASTLE. 
THE HISTORY. 

In the vicinity of Dollar, Stirlingshire, is the wreck 
of a noble castle, known as Castle Campbell, and com- 
manding general admiration by the extraordinary 
boldness and beauty of its site. It crowns the sum- 
mit of a wild, romantic rock of an almost inaccessible 
character; and the only way by which the ruins can 
be at all arrived at, is by an isthmus connecting the 
mount with the hill behind. This mount, or eleva- 
tion, is on all sides encircled by a bosky thicket, over- 
hanging woods, and dense scrub; while rivulets, de- 
scending on every side, meet and unite at the base; 
and behind it—between it and the ridge of the Ochils 
—rises a noble amphitheatre of richly wooded bills. 
Altogether, the spot is one of singular beauty. 

The Castle, or rather its remains, boasts of a re- 
mote antiquity, though it is not stated how far back 
this antiquity may go. It became a possession of the 
family of Argyle, but at what period is not known. 
In the year 1493, an Act of Parliament was passed, 
“changing the name of the castle called the ‘Gloume,’ 
to Castle Campbell;” and it continued to belong to 
the Argyles until five and thirty years ago, when on 
the death of a late duke, it was sold to Mr. Tait of 
Harriston. John Knox, the Reformer, and one of 
the great founders of Calvinism in Scotland, is said to 
have resided in Castle Campbell, under the protection 
of Archibald, the fourth Earl of Argyle, who was 
also the first of the Scottish nobility that pubiicly 
adopted the protestant Faith. The castle was de- 
stroyed in 1645—that year of fire and sword, when 
civil war stalked through the land in the midst of 
horrors more wanton and ferocious than any other 
period can parallel; and loyalty and religion, just as 
men interpreted the phrases, were the watchwords of 
fire, and slaughter, and direst vengeance. “The 
feudal hatred of Montrose,” says Sir Walter Scott, in 
his “Tales of a Grandfather,” “and of the clans com- 
posing the strength of his army, the vindictive resent- 
ment of the Ogilvies for the destruction of the ‘ bon- 
nie House of Airlie,’ and that of the Stirlingshire cay- 
aliers for that of Menstrie, doomed this once magnifi- 
cent pile to flames and ruins. The destruction of 
many a meaner habitation, by the same unscrupulous 
and unsparing spirit of vengeance, has not been for- 
gotten; but the remains of Castle Campbell still ex- 
cite a sigh in those that view them, over the miseries 
of civil war.” 

Something appertaining to this fierce and desperate 
period will be found in the following summary of 
events, in which we have scught to embody so much 
in association with Castle Campbell as will be likely 
to find favor with our readers. 

The time when the name of Montrose ran like wild- 
fire through the land—the period of the Solemn 
League and Covenant—the era of those gigantic bat- 
tles, commencing at Marston Moor and terminating 
at Naseby, in which list comes, with dread signifi- 
cance, the names of Tippermuir and Philiphaugh, and 
the bloody outrages committed in Elgin, Cullen, 
Banff, Stonehaven, Nairne, and Alford, occur to fill 
up the ghastly list—the time when Montrose and his 
cavaliers kept the Duke of Argyle in a state of rest- 
‘ess action, and filled the Covenanters with dismay, 
—_ of a verity, a stirring and trying time for Scot- 

and. 

In brief, the state of affairs in the kingdom stood 
as follows. The fanaticism of Uharles I had alienated 
from him not only the English but also the Scottish 
Parliament, and caused them to adopt the “Solemn 
League and Covenant.” Among others, he had deep- 
ly offended the young Earl of Montrose, through the 
jealous interposition of the Duke of Hamilton; and 
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our narrative in a more sequential order. 


THE VALLEY OF DOLOURS. 
THE LEGEND. 

On abright morning in the early spring of 1644, a 
young maiden might have been seen quitting Castle 
Campbell by a small postern door, opening down to 
the sloping grounds cultured then into the form of a 
garden, though the luxuriant vegetation, in its 
growth of years, assumed more the look of a forest; 
and taking the winding path, it led her to the side of 
a deep, quiet-looking pool, whose waters were sup- 
plied from the heights, while their surplus went trick- 
ling musically over the iower ledge, and contributed, 
in turn, to the streams that almost islanded the ro- 
mantic hill at its base. 

This spot, with its sombre foliage—the intense 
green of the pines—the interlacing leafage of the 
taller trees, through which the strong circumvyalla- 
tions of the castle could be barely seen—would have 
taken an aspect unusually melancholy and lorn, save 
that the solitude in itself assumed a certain beauty, as 
though it were the retreat of meditation—the haunt 
of some fountain-loving nymph—the chosen spot 
which some Egeria might love to seek, and in the se- 
clusion and silence of the place, ruminate over her fan- 
cies, or hold communion with the thoughts that 
would naturally spring up therein. 

She was a creature of a rare and startling order of 
beauty, although her costume, and the cont8ur of the 
face, at once declared the country of her birth. The 
elevated cheek-bones, whic! are held to be a charac- 
teristic mark and type of nationality, were with her 
auxiliaries to a refinement of which the face of Mary 
Queen of Scots may be regarded as the type. The 
face was, therefore, oval in shape, of extraordinary 
fairness, and the eyes were of that pure liquid blue 
which is so ethereal; and when darkened, as by 


portraits of Lely or Reynolds. 
rich, golden radiance which Raffaelle has mastered 
with so wondrous an effect in his most felicitous ideal- 
ization of the Madonna; and Helen Ogilvie, of the 
“bonnie House of Airlie,” was as exquisite a creature 
—tender, delicate, a “thing of beauty, and a joy for 
ever ”—a treasure so fair and so frail-looking for a 
stout arm to protect, for a strong man to be proud of 
and to cherish—such as is rarely seen in that clime, 
where the physique is so large and hardy, though 
comely and pleasing to the eye. 

Warbling, bird-like, the burden of some old Scotch 
melody, she entered into a kind of bowery recess on 
the upper edge of the pool, from whence she could 
gaze into its silent depths, and form fantastic visions 
of the fairy form which met her gaze in the translu- 
cent mirror. 

Just then she seemed to be engaged in the embroi- | 
dering of a scarf—it was a plain tartan; but the ini- 
tials which were being worked upon it involved four 
letters, H. O. and J. G., and which were interlaced 
with a certain peculiar meaning, that blended the 
one with the other, and without knowing their espe- 
cial tendency and meaning, could not be easily sever- 
ed; as if, beyond the mere power of silk and needle, 
a far subtler tie made the four represent one form of 
unity—the initials being thus wedded—and, perhaps, 
that which was, or was to be. 

A loud, piercing shriek, as if from one in pain—the 
sound of voices, entreaties, threats, and execrations, 
followed by the grating clash of steel, roused her. 
She rose to her feet, swiftly descended the pathway, 
entered by a wicket-gate into the courtyard, passing 
the extremest walled circle of the castle, and gazed 
upon a scene that was no less startling than gratitying 
to the ambitious heart of a fervid, loving girl, who 
while her lover was himself in deadly peril, felt a 
pride at his prowess, which was almost a compensa- 
tion for the fearful pang she experienced. 

A number of English and Border men-at-arms were 
in the act of brutally amusing themselves, by watch- 
ing the enforced caperings and tortured dancing of a 
poor, half-witted creature, who haunted the castle pur- 
lieus, and fed upon the scraps which were doled out 
to him by the beef-fattened cook at the buttery. As 
much from the monotony of their daily routine, and 
lack of better amusement, as from the brutality en- 
gendered by their profession, which led them to un- 
dervalue physical torture, and to hold human life in 
small estimation, some half-dozen of them had laid 
violent hands on the poor creature—“Jan Mac Vic” 
by name—and with the points of their dirks or lances, 
were urging their panting victim in his saltatory 
display. 
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young cavalier, mounted on a roan steed, and follow- 
ed by a powerful, large-limbed man, also mounted, 
swarthy bearded, and bearing the look of one to 
whom battles and sieges were familiar—both of them 
entering the gates as the cries of the half-maddened 
sufferer became more clamorous for mercy. Gallant- 
ly bedecked, with a feather in his foreign hat—young, 
handsome as any fair maiden can imagine a hero ought 
to be—so was the first. 

Leaping off his horse, drawing his sword, and 
bounding intv their midst—while, with its pommel, 
he drove one of the foremost, by a blow on the chest, 
staggering a dozen paces back—he sen‘ his gaze a 
fiery, flashing circlet around, and said in a quiet, de- 
termined voice, “ How now, you rayeal knaves! Can 
you find no gorgets to scour, or steel caps to polish, 
but you must vent your cowardly indolence on so 
helpless a thing as this? Fall back! Ye will not? 
Verneuil, stand by—back to back—and, palsambleu / 
we'll pink a few of these gentry’s buff coats !” 

The big horseman alighted at the other’s command, 
and flinging back the flap of his riding-cloak, catching 
it, from behind him, on his left arm, and rolling it up 
until it represented a shield quite equal to the render- 
ing of a thrust harmless, he drew his long sword, and 
standing back to back, they received on their bared 
blades the biows which the angered soidiers let fall 
on them. 

“Zookers!” cried one tall bully, “ what is it to 
thee, thou malapert young coxcomb, what we do 
with this wittol knave! Trust me, thou had’st better 
have meddled in matters of thineown! And see! 
see! One—two—and a tierce /” 

And he was illustrating his words with some trick 
of fence, when he all at once uttered a fearful oath, 
and his arm fell to his side, pierced through and 
through, as the sword it wielded a moment before 
fell to the ground. 

The easy, nonchalant air with which the young 
man received and parried off the blades of some three 


depth or luminosity, is so rich in tenderness of ex-|or four cool old swordsmen, might have been taken 
pression. ‘The almost pure whiteness of her cheeks| for the mere insolence of youth, as it might also have 
was pervaded by a delicate tint like that of a blush.| been expressive of the exquisite mastery he had over 
rose; and as there was a rapidity of change in her|his weapon. t 
varying expression, this tint at times grew into carna-|thrusts in their breasts, fell back from him, as he con- 
tion, such as is found in some of the most exquisite|tinued to hold them off with a contemptuous smile, 
The hair was of that|and twisted his dark moustache with his left fingers, 


A second and a third, with very ugly 


“How do you get on with this rabble, Verneuil ?” 
he said, after a sbort pause, during which the angered 
and half-tipsy soldiery, partly cowed, but partly infu- 
riated also, showed a disposition to charge ou the two 
men, in a body. 
“ Tolerably, monsieur,” was the indifferent answer. 
“The rascals are but bunglers, after all; and there 
goes the fourth hors de combat!” as he made a des- 
perate lunge, which sent the trooper out of the circle 
with his mates, and made his sword fly out of his 
hand, spinning into the air, eb 
“If you lose your ea, knave, by cursing in 
that vile fashion,” the cavalier was saying, “ you will 
simply lose your guard. I told you so. A neat way 
I have, you perceive, of ripping up a wrist which does 
not know how to hold its own. You are but a pitiful 
pack, after all—fit only for being scourged with stout 
leather at the porter’s lodge; and some of you shall 
taste that discipline yet. A moi, Verneuil, mon ami,” 
he continued; “I suspect we shall be forced to charge 
at them, and finish the fray !” 
“At your pleasure, monsieur,” was the answer, 
while still, with inimitable skill, he parried off the 
fierce blades. 
“Curse the popinjay !” exclaimed one of the most 
furious of the band, savagely. “ Bring your halberts, 
and beat their brains in!” : 
“Or out /” said the young athlete, as he passed his 
sword through the body of the man, who fell dead to 
the ground, with a ghastly smile. ‘Do you mean to 
keep us long here at this silly business ?” 
It seemed as if they meant to settle it now effectu- 
ally, for some seized pike and halbert, and Lochaber 
axe, to do an actual fatal deed of murder, so far had 
rage blinded them. 
“ Forbear! hold back your hands, or you may have 
the Earl hack them at the wrists!” exclaimed a fe- 
male voice, firm, clear, ringing, and with a strange 
potency, that quieted the strifz at once. “ Halbert, 
do you hasten to the Earl, and say a guard is wanted 
here; and you bear away your wounded, to have lint 
and bandage. Well they merit what has happened 
to them.” ; 
While speaking, the color on the girlish face had 
grown into a rich crimson, and her lambent blue eyes 
sparkled again with fire. The victim of their wanton 
cruelty having seized the young cavalier’s hand, and 
kissed it, had goae up towards the castle; the sol- 
diers, sheepishly enough, were bearing off their 
wounded; and the guard, coming down, bore away 
some of the more active ringleaders to the “black 
hole” at the donjon, to experience some of those 
sharp reverses which occasionally visit those who 


smarting under this undeserved neglect, he offered | 
his services to the Covenanters, and with the quick, 
ready zeal of youth and genius, forwarded the early 


Suddenly, however, their amusement had received 
a check. 
Up the steep pathway leading to the castle came a 


abuse power, and do not recollect that what may be 
amusement to them, is death to others. 
With a smile, bright and beautiful, she, next ap+ 

















THE ALBION. 








proached the cavalier, who stood with his head bared, 
and smiling in turn, having made her a graceful bow. 

“You are more lovely than ever,” he was saying, as 
he took her hand, and they were walking away, fol- 
lowed by his imperturbable valet, Vernevil, an old 
mousquetaire, who had been with him when he was 
in the King’s Guard (Louis XIII of France), in 
which the young man had served. 

They entered the castle, and in some state, Monsieur 
James Graham was introduced to his host, for the 
present, the Earl of Argyle; and, having given orders, 
that his quarters and his valets were prepared, they 
retired into a private room of the Earl’s, in order to 
hold their conference undisturbed. 

Meantime, the morning amusement of Helen Ogil- 
vie had been disarranged by the slight events we have 
recorded, and in which some of the Earl’s people had 
received a lesson in politeness, and in the exercise of 
arm, they were not likely to forgetinahurry. Helen, 
on a visit to the Countess of Argyle, and the female 
members of her family—the Ogilvies being related to 
the clan of the great chief—found opportunity to 
speak of Master Graham, whom she had met in the 
capital, and on whose behalf she found means to di- 
late, in a manner that made the Countess smile at her 
enthusiasm, especially when touching on the passage 
at arms, she had just witnessed. 

“The young gentleman was a pretty and a gallant 
gentleman enough,” the Countess admitted; “and his 
reputation as a soldier had already preceded his return 
from France, to his native country. The King was 
likely to want the aid of all the bold and daring 
hearts he could win to him, and James Graham was 
one in especial to be won to join his cause.” 

“ And he will join it, and tight bravely for it too!” 
remarked Helen,” as her color mounted, and her eyes 
sparkled with delight. 

“ My dear child,” said the Countess, gravely, “there 
are sad and unhappy times to come to us all, I fear, 
and many who are now fast friends will become dead- 
ly foes. Tender hearts will ache, and affections be 
rudely torn; a house will be divided against itself, 
and brothers become enemies; and you, my Helen, if 
you do not keep good guard over your heart, and have 
not already bestowed it upon this young stranger- —- 
Is it so, my child?” she added, more tenderly. ‘Well, 
we cannot controll our fate,” she said, with a gentle 
sigh. “ Let us hope that this meeting may not termi- 
nate in a bitter ending. ‘Tell me all about it, Helen. 
My advice may not be useless to you.” 

The story was short and simple enough. When at 
Edinburgh, she had met Graham, at the dwelling of 
some relatives, and also at Holyrood House ; and a 
secret instinct seemed to have drawn them together. 
His brilliant reputation, his gallantry, his handsome 

rson, and a course of festivities that brought them 
into much contact, had so far prevailed over the un- 
guarded affections of the impressionable young girl, 
that ere the love had been confessed—and it had not 
yet been told—she had irrevocably bestowed her heart 
upon him, and looked npon him as one looks, afar off, 
upon some priceless, treasured jewel, and that she 
might win, but never wear. 

And in addition to the bliss of loving one, who was 
held as “the glass of fashion and the mould of form,” 
with his lofty daring, and his chivalresque grace, there 
was the charm of a secrecy in the delicious pang of 
loving where she must never disclose it. Never! Ah, 
that would be bitter grief, inleed; for, suppose, in the 
= days to come, he should perish, and never 

now her love, it would be a loss far greater than she 
could bear to endure. 

The Earl and his young guest held a prolunged and 
secret interview, in which the then present state of 
affairs was discussed; and the Karl having occasion to 
communicate with the King, Monsieur Graham was 
entrusted with despatches for Charles, which he wis 
to deliver through the instrumentality of the Duke of 
Hamilton ; and as the royal army was at Berwick, 
with the King at its head, the opportunity was far too 
good to be lost. How this succeeded we shall pre- 
sently discover. 

‘That James Graham—claiming kindred, as he did 
with the royal blood of Scotland—.was agreeably sur- 
prised at meeting with the beautiful young maiden, 
who had so greatly impresssd him, at a time when 
least expected, and under the roof of one with whom 
he was likely to act in concert, cannot be denied; and 
the first opportunity they had of again conversing 
together was, of necessity, a turning point in their 
lives, 

It was on the winding banks of that quiet pool, by 
the side of which Helen, since her arrival at Castle 
Campbell, for the most part passed her leisure time, 
brooding on what the fitful future should reveal to 
her; and this time she was attended by James Gra- 
ham, to whose arm she clung, with the fondness and! 
devotion of one that had no louger any secret of her| 
own to keep. //e had spoken—had confessed his love| 


garding thievery striking, yet picturesque scenery sur |seamen*’still brought up the kegs, and Mac Vic 
rounding the castle. ~* |stowed them away, and the two young persons passed 

“They call this the ‘Water of Care,” she said, in} on. 
reply, with a sad mournful smile, but one also inex-| That evening, James Graham, Marquis of Montrose, 
pressibly beautiful. ‘ And that beautiful stream,”—|having had a final interview with Argyle, and taken 
pointing still below,—*“ winding away and falling into|an affectionate leave of Helen Ogilvie—and not with- 
the broader waters in the valley, is the ‘Bourne of|out a last word and a largess to Jan Mac Vic, who 
Sorrow.’ ” had devoted himself heart and soul to the two young 

“‘Unpromising names enough,” he remarked; ‘“and|people—rode off to Berwick, in order to see Charles— 
the valley itself must possess some fanciful term, as- followed by his imperturbable esquire, Verneuil, and 
similating with the melancholy poetry which had so|by a guard of a dozen men, the Earl had placed at his 
singularly denominated them. What call they that ?” | service. 

“The ‘ Valley of Dolour ;’? nnd under yonder rom-| What followed, as filling up the episodical period 
bre pine-woods lies the ‘Glen of Care,” she answered. | of the next four or five following years, must of neces- 
“ And if I were superstitious, I should see an evil] sity take the form of an historical summary. 
omen in the conjunction of such names.” Through the machinations and jealousy of the Duke 

“ Let us traverse it, and give them all the lie!” saidjof Hamilton, the first reception of Montrose, by 
Graham. “ With the superstitions of old crones and|Charles, had been of such a nature, that the pride of 
the guarrulities of age, what have we—we are young,|the young nobleman was deeply hurt ; and Argyle, 
with joy beating in our heart, heaven nearer to us,|standing at the head of the States of the Scottish 
and the earth more lovely—to do? Let us, with our Kingdom, Montrose bestowed all the energies of his 
smiles and our bright eyes—for mine shall borrow lus-|mind and body, in furthering the cause of the Cove- 
tre from yours—with our whispered vows, transform |nanters; and within a few months after the friendly 
the ‘Gloom,’ the ‘Dolour,’ and the ‘Care,’ into so|interview with Argyle, both were at the head of rival 
many opposites. Come, then, my Helen; for my stay | armies, and thus seeking each other’s destruction. 
is protracted, and I must hasten away.” Strange anomaly, and not less strange than true. 

“TI thought so !” she said. “ And yet, despite what} While the Scotts were assistiug the English, there- 
you say, you will leave ‘ Uare and ‘Gloom’ behind !”|fore, a dark cloud came over their own mountain 

And she extended her hand over the descending,|land. The Earl of Montrose, who now enjoyed the 
darkening scene, as the ragged sides of the hewn path| King’s confidence and favor, proposed to Charles to 
wound and yent zigzag in front of them, and the| bring over a body of the Irish from Ulster, and unit- 
plesh of water falling, or its heavier rush in the open|ing them with some of the Northern clans and their 
valley below, or the muttering of the breezes in the|chiefs, who were more friendly to his Majesty and 
foliage, fell upon the scene, and struck even the gay|episcopacy than the Lowlanders, promised to assist 
heart of Graham with foreboding. the royal cause. No sooner, therefore, was the stand- 

“If I leave ‘Gloom’ behind me,” he said, in answer, |ard of Charles displayed, than barons, chiefs, and men 
“T leave you here to brighten, to disperse, to trans-|disappointed of obtaining preferment, under the ex- 
form it! By my faith,” he added,—as with a keen|isting goverment, ranged themselves on the side of 
glance he comprehended the almost impregnable na-| royalty. 
ture of the castle, and the fastnesses yielded by the] The plan of Montrose was to collect a body of 
retreating woods on the heights crowning the oppo-| horse, on the frontiers of England, and at once force 
site side of the valley,—‘“ Argyle is tolerably well|his way to Sterling Castle, where he expected to find 
situated here. An escalade would be impossible.|a body of cavaliers prepared to unite their arms with 
Cannon on the opposite height might be effective. It|his own. But they became mutinous; and disbanding 
will break many a strong tooth which seeks to eat its| his followers, he withdrew into Stratherne, where he 
way here. So much the better, for during the trou-|lurked in disguise, till he received intelligence of the 
bles likely to follow, you will be even more secure|approach of two thousand auxiliaries, who landed in 


here than at Airlie.” Argyleshire. 
“ And my father and brothers?” she said, half re-| |The Duke of Argyle, on whom the Estates of the 
proachfully. kingdom principally relied at this juncture, was in 


“1 hope to ride side by side with them in the fight. | pursuit of the Irish; and, though Elcho was stationed 
But, come, dearest ; we'll skirt these outworks. 1|at Perth, with an army of six thousand Covenanters, 
would fain see all I can of the strength of Castle| Montrose marched against them, and in the battle of 
Campbell—not that I ever mean to bend my brows|Tippermuir, committed fearful havoc in their ranks. 
against it !” He took the town of Perth ; but, deeming it unten- 

He did, though ; and ere long, when he little|able, he withdrew to the north, in the hope of being 
thought it, or dreamt of the change. joined by the House of Gordon. In his progress, he 

They walked on by the basement and bastions of|was met at the River Dee by Burleigh, with a force 
massive walls, square towers, ponderous gates, peri-| of nearly three thousand strong, which he encountered 
lous posterns, where a surprise was easy on the side|and overcome, entered Aberdeen, pillaged the town 
of the attacked. At a certain spot, Graham’s atten-|slaughtered the inhabitants with the most heartless 
tion was drawn toa process that was going on, while it| cruelty, and left their bodies unburied in the public 
had a significance for him which he easily compre-| streets. 
hended. Surprised by the appearance of Argyle, who came 

We have already mentioned a half-witted being,|apon him with a superior force, he made a precipitate 
whom the young cavalier rescued out of the hands of|retreat towards the river Spey, where he was, con- 
his tormentors; and here was now the strength of his;trary to his expectations, strongly opposed by the 
stunted Jimbs, shown by the vigorous mauner in which|Gordons. Burying his artillery in a mass, he fled to 
he was pursuing his allotted task. the mountains, and in a series of skilful evolutions, 

He was busy rolling some kegs towards a vaulted|succeeded in eluding the vigilance of his enemies. 
entrance in an advanced tower of the castle, while|In the depth of winter, and by paths deemed impas- 
other strangely-clad, rough-looking men were bearing | sable, he penetrated Argyleshire, and there pursuing 
more upon their shoulders, from a lugger which had|his advantage in all the waste and blood of the most 

ut into the waters of the Forth, the previous night,|savage warfare, the whole country to the confines of 
The goods were contraband, very likely; and whether} Lochaber, presented one dreary scene of merciless de- 
kegs of powder, ankers of eau de vie, or even the less|vastation. Argyle hastened to the defence of his 
legitimate objects of a smuggler’s traflic, chests of|countrymen; but again Montrose was victorious. He 
weapons, or boxes of silks, it was the mode by which|was joined by the Highlanders in great numbers. and 
half the nobility of Scotland obtained their supplies, | proceeding still northward, he treated all as enemies, 
and were able to rival the‘r Southern neighbors in the| who refused to aid the royal cause. Elgin, Cullen, 
wasteful hospitalities of the time. and Banff were pillaged, and Stonehaven was con- 

No sooner did Jan Mac Vic behold Helen Ogilvie, | signed to the flames. 
than, with an exulting “ Oich! oich!” and a sharp| Wherever he went, he carried death and de- 
snapping of finger and thumb, he began to caper in|struction in his train. His achievements were 
his half-childish glee. “Oich! my pretty lady!”|now as splendid as his ravages had been desolat- 
exclaimed he ; “the flower o’ the bonnie House of|ing. At Nairne and Alford, victory again de- 
Airlie, and bonniest 0’ thae hale yersel’, and the braw|ereed him the giory. With an army of six thousand 
young swarder ; an’ I’ve no’ thanked ye for helpin’| men, he came from behind the hill, crossed the Forth 
the puir fule out o’ thae hellicat hands. Eh, sirs !”| about five miles above Stirling, and pursued his course 
and he looked from the one to the other, with the| westward till he came to Kilsyth, where he learned that 
strange prescience the idiot sometimes possesses, “An /|the Covenanters’ army was close at hand, and where he 
you’re a bonnie pair!” he continued; “I see the love-|won bis last and most splendid action. The Covenan- 
light glintin’ in the eyes o’ baith. She'll want a hand| ters were beaten off the field, and pursued with indis- 
to guard her ; and Jan Mae Vie will be here, trust|ctimate slaughter more than ten miles The lifeless 
him, when you’re far away, my braw bold laddie!” | bodies of the slain were strewn in thousands in the 








And thus he poured forth the incoherent torrent of | open plain, and of the living but few escap~d 

his grateful heart. | Montrose was now master of Sco:'an!, ‘nly that the 
“Yon’s powther !” he said, in reply to the question-| Covenanters were still in possessivu uf ail the stronger 

ing looks of Graham, who was glancing at the kegs. |fortresses of the country. Flushed with the hope of 


—and Helen Ogilvie was -he proud depositress of a “If there be any murtherin’ Southrons to shoot, hech! leading a victorious army into England, and of reinstat- 
secret, more valuable in her estimation, than the whole |they’ll find Cast!e Cam’ell hot enough for them!)ing Charles in his former authority, he only waited to 


combined treasures of the world. 





; he we Forbye, there’s enough to blaw it up to the moon, gif recruit his ranks, or receive fresh reinforcements. The 
He was making some inquiries, being a stranger, re-|there’s no better way to beat the foemen!” And e| 


report of his past successes had reached that portion of 
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the Scottish army which was in England ; and so im- 
presssed were they with the impending danger of their 
country, that General Leslie was at once despatched to 
cheek the career of Mcntrose. The Royalists lay en- 
camped— the infantry at Philiphaugh, on the left bank 
ef the Ettrick, and the cavalry contiguous to the town of 
Selkirk ; and Leslie, having approached unperceived, 
and amid the solemn darkness of night, suddenly sur- 
prised Montrose, made a desperate charge upon both 
flanks of the enemy at the same time, put them to 
flight, left a thousand slain upon the field, massacred 
those who were taken prisoners, and avenged to the 
last extreme the blood which had been shed at Kilsyth. 
It is said that Montrose found a retreat in the highlands, 
where he was in the act of raising another army, when 
Charles sent him a message of his intention to surren- 
der to the Scottish auxiliaries, and advising him to dis- 
band his followers. Montrose reluctantly complied with 
this advice, and afterwards made his escape to Norway. 
* * * * * * 


From the day that they parted at Castle Campbell to 
the last hours of the life of Montrose, Helen Ogilvie 
and he never again met, until the last solemn occasion. 
The foreboding names of the ancient place had already 
begun to show themselves in the form of facts; and 
year by year, as they passed by, the name of her lover 
was as the signal of sword and fire in the land. Even 
then, when the “ Valley of Dolour” (now termed dol- 
Jar,) and the ‘Glen of Care,” and the “Bourne of Sor- 
row ” had become to her the sad and dreaded impersona 
tions of things that were to be, she must quit Castle 
Campbell, and find the House of Airlie sacked and 
razed to the ground. All left her now was to cherish a 
hopeless passion in the secrecy of her own heart ; and 
“Gloom,” and “Care,” and “ Dolour” were to be her 
companions through the rest of her life. 

Castle Campbell suffered siege, and came to a sad 
ending enough. In the midst of the havoc made by the 
party of stormers bent on taking it, torch in hand, poor 
mad Jan Mac Vic, who had missed the face of the 
maiden that had become so dear to his benighted intel- 
lect, was seen to rush across the castle court, and, 
avoiding the sabre cuts and flashing petronels, plunge 
into the archway leading to the subterranean vaults¢ 
where the powder was stored. A flash—a roar—a 
rending—an upheaval of the huge pile followed: and 
with reverberations and crashings—as walls toppled and 
towers split up—the castle became the ruin that it is, 
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away in the further corner, opposite the women. 

As I rose to make this change, I saw, fortunately be- 
fore I stumbled over it, a large foot projected across 
the diligence. 

« Pardon, Madame.” 

The foot was withdrawn, and I settled into my cor- 
ner, and then looked up. 

“ Tiens?” I said, in a very surprised voice. Oppo- 
site me was my old friend Madame Robillard, as red- 
skinned as before, but with a more placid lok on her 
wrinkled face. Her eyes scemed smaller than ever, 
and they were fixed on me without a trace of recogni- 
tron in chem. 

“ Bon jour, Madame,” I said ; ‘you have forgotten 
me, it is so long since we met ; but I saw you in Vire 
two years azo—” 

I stopped in confusion ; the small red cyes still glar- 
ed at me with a stony stare. I began to wonder if Ma- 
dame Robillard was sober. 

All at once she spoke. 

“Jeanne !”—she never moved her eyes from myfface 
“a who is it, tell me? I have heard the voice before, 

ut—” 

I had forgotten my laughing friend, but I looked 
around at the name, expecting to recognize the unlucky 
breaker of pitchers. Instead of the tear-stained, shame- 
faced girl | remembered, I saw a quict, merry-looking 
face, bordered by snowy-white cap-frills ; but all at once 
the dark eyes glittered as if they were going to cry 
and laugh all at once, and I knew my friend of the 
fountain. 

“Ah! mon Dieu, it is the Madame herself!” She 
tried to courtesy as she sat. ‘ Yes, yes, my mother, it 
is the good lady of the fountain.” 

“Ah! but it is strange ; | hope Madame is well,” 
said Madame Robillard. 

Jeanne touched both her eyes rapidly with her fin- 
ger, and all at once I understood what ailed Madame 
Robbillard. 

“Ts Madame going to Avranckes ?” said Jeanne, with 
such a shy wistful look. 

“‘Yes ;” and then I said, wonderingly, “ but how 
come pou to be so far from Vire ?” 

Jeanne jerked her head with much of her old awk- 
wardness toward her mistress. 

“ We are not going back to Vire, Madame,” she said, 
smiling. 





and the grave of scores of combatants, who found one 
universal tomb under the toppling fabric. 

One more scene, and our narrative is at an erd. It 
is an awful morning in May, 1650, and sombre crowds 
are thronging the strects of Edinburgh. Montrose, who 
has been taken prisoner by Leslie—treacherously so— 
has been tried, condemned, and this is the morning of 
his execution. A wan, yet still beautiful maiden has 
had a last interview with him, and they have sobbed 
their farewells in each other’s arms. From a window in 
the square she has steeled to witness the last moments 





of her lover ; and the horrible process of hanging and 
quartering—on which we will not dwell—are over. A 
cry—a low moan, as she sinks to the ground, escapes 
her ; and when she is lifted up, the spirit of Helen 
Ogilvie has passed away forever! 

And in their deaths—though tneir forlorn separation 
in life seemed to forbid it~ they are united, aever to be 
parted any more. 





(From Temple Bar.) 


JEANNE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PATTY.” 


CHAPTER IIL. : Contiuued.) 

Opposite me was a solemn, smooth-faced, Mr. Peck- 
sniff-looking man, well dressed, but wearing a tall black 
hat ; he carried on his knees a bag, half yellow lcather, 
half crimson and green carpet of the gaudiest hue—an 
unmistakable Parisian shopkeeper out on a holiday. 





I turned in some surprise to Madame Robillard. I 
have lived so much among the French peasantry, that 
this removal of an old woman from one town to another, 
seemed like the uprooting of a forest tree. 

“Do you say you are not going back to Vire, 
Madame ?” 

She bowed her red face, but it was sad to see that no 
change came into those little fixed eyes. 


“Yes, Madame, it is true ; we none of us know 
what is good for us. WhenI fell blind, I said in my 
misery that le bon Dieu was harder than he was to Job, 
for at least Job could see. Well, Madame, when I was 
young, my husband offended my brother Jacques, and 
we quarreled, and since then I had not heard of Jacques. 
He lived at Dol, and I did not know if he was alive or 
dead. But, Madame, Jacques was more loving than I 
was. When he knew he was in his last illness, he sent 
for the notary and caused inquries to be made for me, 
and when he heard of my affliction, he said he should 
leave all he had to leave to his blind sister. If I had 
not been blind he would only have given me a few francs, 
and the rest to the poor ; but when he heard of this he 
said I was one of God’s afflicted, and the money and the 
house in which he lived, should all be mine, and, Ma- 
dame, we are on our way to Dol; 1 and the child 
Jeanne.” 

The red, mask-like face softens at the word; there 
was plainly some newly-established relation between 
these two. 

I shook han 's with the old woman, and congratulated 





His last pinch of snuff had been too Jarge, aud his sus- 
pended finger and thumb, and contorted face, announced | 
him as the producer of that sneeze ; but as I looked at| 
him and noticed a peculiar fretful droop of the under 
lip, I became aware that he was not the author of a\ 
small suppressed sound, that followed close on the! 
sneeze ; this came from close beside me, and I l..oked | 
round quickly to see who was laughing, for this was not) 
“Wonderiand ;” I could not hope to to find the grin if 


the face had time to grow serious. I was disappointed, | 
for the laugher had had time to turn away her face. [| 


only saw that she was a big girl, with a nice clean white | 
cap, and a tidy, dark brown gown and jacket. She was 


er. 
“T thank Madame,” she said, ‘‘4nd Madame must 
congratulate Jeanne, for the money is hers more than 
mine ; it is chiefly for her, that I take this long journey. 
The cottage is a home for both of us, and it would not 
sel for much, snd there are papers to sign, and the no- 
cary has sent the money for our journey, and bid us 
come as soou as we could. Madame understands ‘that 
for my few years, it does not matter where I spend 
them.” 

“T congratulate Jeanne, too,” I said. 
changed surprisingly ; I did not know her.” 

I should have known her now. As I spoke, she hung 


“She has 


bending down to speak to some one beside her, but we | her head in the old, awkward fashion, and her face 
were jammed so close on my side, that I could not lean grew 48 red as fire. 


forward. 
sneezer, and filled the middle of the coach so complete- 


ly with his long legs and accoutrements, that I am sure 
we must all have felt like crue!s in a stend. 


We halted presently, ostentibly to leave a bale of|it, that when I lost my eyes and could do nothiny, not |for going to Dol— 


goods at the auberge, but the «endarme and Pecksniff, 
too, went in to get cider. 


A tall sheep faced gendarme sat next the! 


Madame Robillard gave a little sigh. 
“T can no longer see her,” she said, “ but she has 


‘not changed for the worse, Madame. I know that she 


is the best child that ever lived. Would Madame think 


would like to sit by the door, and I should stow myself| break pitchers has done this! Ab, mon Dieu! I have 


learned my mistake.” 

I suppose Jeanne knew what was coming, for she had 
turned her head round out of the window behind ber. 

Just at this moment our fellow travelers came back, 
and I was disappointed, for I wanted to talk to Jeanne. 

“Are you going straight to Dol?’ I asked the old 
woman. 

“ But no, Madame, we stop at Avranches. The nota- 
ry has told us where to go and sleep, and there is a 
dil.gence for Dol at eight in the morning.” 

“T will come and see you off,” } said, for this change 
in Jeanne had reawakened my interest. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Early next morning I found my wy through a turn- 
ing out of the high street of gay, bright little Avran- 
ches, to the yard :n front of the Hotel de France, 
whence most of the coaches sturt. 

The diligence for Dol was standing there, but as yet 
there were no horses, and [ looked round for my Vire 
friends. The yard was full of movement and bustle ; 
there were several of the chaise carts so necessary to 
commis-voyageurs; stablemen in blouses, with shocks of 
hair very like hay, were going about swearing and jost- 
ling one another. Also there were two hideous, skinny, 
white pigs, which came curiously after me, snuffing and 
grunting as if | was something good to eat. Ido not 
mind confessing that I am horribly afraid of pigs, and [ 
began to think my project romantic and absurd, and 
wish myself back at the Hotel de Londres. There had 
been rain in the night, and the yard was soft with mud 
and little puddles. The men in blouses splashed into 
these, as they rushed about between the stables aud ve- 
hicles. I felt I had no business there, and I resolved 
to give up my adventure, and go back and look at the 
exquisite view of Mont St. Michel from the public gare 
dens. 

I turned round disconsolately. Madame Robillard 
and Jeanne were coming up the yard. 

But the girl did not see me ; she was so absorbed in 
guiding her companion, now safe out of the puddles, 
now from being jostled by one of those mop-headed 
stablemen, that she was quite unconscious of observa- 
tion. She certaluly looked awkward, but there was 
tenderness in the way she bent down over her compan- 
ion. Her face was really sweet with its look of care- 
fulness for the blind woman’s comfort. 

Jéanne courtesied when at last she saw me, and a 
bright smile came into her face. 

“ Ma mere,” she said, “it is our kind lady again. 
She is so good as to come to bid you good-by.” 

One of the stablemen had been looking gloomily at 
me. He came up now and raised his cap. 

“Tf Madame? stands there,” he said sulkily, “she 
will be knocked down by the horses—they are coming 
out. She can get into the coach, if she wishes.” Le 
nodded toward the Dol diligence. 

“We will put you in,” I said to Madame Robillard, 
“and you and I Jeanne, can walk up and down.” 

And when we had settled the poor blind woman in 
the furthest corner, and Jeanne’s basket and bundle 
beside her to secure a seat, I led the way into the lit- 
tle street beyond the yard. 

“ Jeanne,” I began at once, for 1 was afraid of be- 
ing interrupted, and I was determined to know what 
had so changed by old acqnaintance, “are you glad 
or sorry to leave Vire and your work there ?” 

Jeanne’s eyes drooped. She looked a little uneasy, 
but present!y she glanced up again brightly. 

“T am not quite sure, Madame. lam sorry to go 
away from Vire; every one was so good there ; but 
she ”—she looked back at the yard—“ is my life, and 
it is necessary she should go to Dol.” 

I remembered the old expression. “It is my life,” 
but it was said so differently now. 

“ But [I suppose that, if you had gone on working 
at the factory, you could have lived quite well, 
Jeanne, without this money ?” ‘ 

She did not answer at once. 
ing my words, 

“ Perhaps,” she said at last. ‘“ Madame, I do be- 
lieve now”—she gave me such a glid, joving look— 
“that everything is possible. It is not my own 
awkwardness or shortcoming I must think of, but 
what le bon Diew has set me to do, Perhaps,” she 
added, doubtingly, “I might have gone on at the fac- 
tory without doing mischief,” 


She seemed to be try- 








I smiled, and she smiled back, and shook her head. 

“ Yes, yes ; Madam thinks this is not practicing 
what I say, but Madame cannot quite know how it 
feels to have such troublesome hands and feet, which 
will get where they should not,’—her eyes had fitled 
with tes, but a sudden little laugh came to help her. 
* Did not Madame see how neaily [ upset her with 


iny foot yesterday ? If Madame had not been adroit 
jand observant, she would have had a fall over my 
awkward foot. But, indeed, there is another reason 
a reason which I cannot speak in 


}even the spinning, the child took work at the factory of\the hearing of Ja bonne mere,”—another jerk of 


M. Lagrange, in the Vaux de Vire; and Madame, she|Jeanne’s head toward the yard. 
1 resolved to change ry place, for my knees had got has earned more than I had earned by the yarn. Yes,|that I gave up the factory.” 
cramped out of all feeling. I was sure the gendarme|Madame, it is true. The child I thought only fit to 


“Tt is better for her 


Here Jeanne blushed so deeply, that I prepared 
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myself for a love story, and listened more attentively. 
Yes, I might have known only love could have trans- 
formed the child. 

“ Why is it better, Jeanne ?” 

“ Well, Madame, she—she loves me so,” she said 
simply, “ and she frets when I am away from her ; it 
is surprising, but it is true.” 

She looked to see the effect of this announcement, 
and it was plain that my face disappointed her, 


“ Ah! Madame is not surprised. Well, it is fortun- 
No doubt it is 
not strange for Madame to be loved; but to me it is 
much—I cannot tell, Madame, how much,”—she 


ately the same as the awkwardness. 


clasped her hands, an-1 tears rolled down her cheeks 


“ For this, the is perhaps happier since she has been 
blind. She cannot see, Madam, that I am ugly and 
awkward, and unlike the other girls; and it is easy to 
do things for her when I know that my awkward 
But, Madame, it is sad to be alone 
when you are blind; the time must seem so slow and 
Often when I am working with the other 


ways cannot vex. 


tedious. 
Se in the valley, and we are gay and merry together, 

have shut my eyes to try how it feels, and, Madame 
it must be dreadful.” 

“ Did it come suddenly, this blindness ?” 

“Tt has been an illness, Madame. 
ter Madame was at Vire. 
tind her on the floor. She cannot speak, or move 


It was soon af- 
I go home one day, and I 


Whenever I go near Dol, I must pay a visit to 
Jeanne the Unlucky. 





[From the Cornhill Magazine.) 
MISS ANGEL. 
BY MISS THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXI.—( Continued.) 

As tbe handsome couple stood side by side, they 
commanded a view of the brilliant company in the 
blazing hall and on the staircase, drawn up to receive 
the Princess of Brunswick and the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who had arrived in state. The heads bend in 
long line, the curtsies vie in depth and sweep ; the 
procession sweeps on, the buzz of voices rises afresh. 

Two people begin talking in the crowd of the Daily 
Courant, a newspaper which has just come out. 

‘‘Tts news is not of the latest,” says one of the 
speakers, turning to De Horn ; ‘‘it announces Count de 
Horn’s expected arrival in London va Paris and Dover. 
It is three months after date in its intelligence.” 

“Ts he coming?” said De Horn, with a start. 

“ He—who ?” said the other, and De Horn seemed 
suddenly to remember to burst out laughirg. 

Angelica, preoccupied as she was, could not help 
wondering at the agitation this little incident seemed to 
produce in her partner. Ile preseutly asked her if she 
did not feel the heat. Would she not come nearer an 
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They find their way home, through dark moonlit 
strects, to the house where the tired servants are 
sleeping. 

Soon little Rosa, too, is dreaming of moonlight and 
music. 

Old John Joseph lights his pipe, and sits down con- 
tentedly in the great chair in the parlor, waiting until 
Angel should return ; he opens the window to hear her 
first summons. 

Long, warm, dark hours pass, and he nods sleepily in 
his place,"all wrapped in his cloak. The open window lets 
in the first light of dawn, the birds begin to chirp crisp- 
ly in the chill serenity. 

The dawning light shines upon the ball, and upon the 
dencers still untiringly pursuing their mazes. It shines 
upon a woman who fas come out from the hot glaring 
room, with its straining music and oppressive scent of 
burning wax, into the dim grey garden where the trees 
just rustle in the dawn, and the sparrows are whistling 
their early chorus with fresh precision. 

All that night Angelica had felt unnaturally wound 
up, excited, agitated. This dim cool light seemed to 
call her back to rest, to tranquil mind, to reality of 
heart and fecling. Her dress gleamed white among 
shadows. Some silver cloud was drifting overhead. 

Some one saw her go from the room, and came pur- 
suing her steps. It seemed impossible to avoid De 
Horn. who now followed her along the twilight path. 





and I put her on the bed ; and then I go to find the 
doctor, and, by good fortune, I see him when I reach 
the Grand Palace. Well, Madame, he has come, and 
he has told me what to do, and then he has sent one 
of the good sisters—and she has been, oh, so good!— 
it is Seur Genevieve. It seemed to me strange that, 
Madame Robillard should be so helpless, and she 
stared often in a very unusual manner; she was 
very sad, too, but then she was so often grieving, for 
she has had much sorrow in her life. But at last 


open window ? 

“ Are you ill? Pray do not think of me,” she said, 
for she saw that he was deadly pale. But he would not 
leave her. He seemed to detain her, by mere force of 
will to keep her apart from the rest of the company. 

He began talking as he had never done before. .“* Ah ! 
that you were in my own rank of life!” he said once ; 
“But what matters rank and difficulty where there is 
wit and courage and true love ?” 

She became more and more uneasy, as his manner 


“ Why do you come ?” she cried exasperated; ‘‘ do not 
you see that I would avoid you?” 
“Why do I come?” said De Horn. 


“Madam, I 
have much to say to you. 


My happiness, my liberty, 
my life are in your hands. I have had news to-night— 
news that overwhelms me. I am in dire disgrace. My 
estates and my life may be forfeit. You alone cap save 
me, save me from despair.” 


Angelica turned her wondering looks. She saw he 


there came a day when she could leave her bed, and 


sit up in her chair again, and then the Sewr had sent 
some dinner, and I was quite gay now at the thought 


that Madame would now be well. 


“She sat up in her chair, and she stared at the 
wall, and then she sighed. Ah! but it was terrible to 


hear that sigh!” 
Jeane put her hand over her eyes. 
“T thought she was looking at her wheel. 


a3 soon as she could spare me. 


“ At first she did not answer, and I thought she was 


vexed. 
“Come here,’ she said, after a while. 
shall never spin again, or see the sunshine. 


thou hast done. I have lost my eyes, Jeanne, but I 
have gained a child. Kiss thy poor mother?” Ah, 
Madame, was not she good? She who has a husband 


and fine tall sons ; that she should care for the love 


of poor unlucky Jeanne!” 

“But you are not unlucky now, my good Jeanne. 
You are going to be a proprietor. Shall you be very 
dull without your factory work ?” 

Jeanne’s eyes opened widely. “ But no, Madame, 


I shall not have time; I shall spin; the good mother 


has taught me, and we have the wheel with us, and I 
have besides to keep the house clean. Madame un- 
derstands that it is a hovse of four rooms,” she added, 
with some triumph. “And also there is a garden, 
with cabbages and citrowilles. So, Madame, oh, there 
is plenty to do; above all, Madame, there is a well in 
the garden.” 

To judge by her face, this last was the most valu- 
able part of the inheritance. Jeanne said the word 
“well” with an air of relief, that at once took me 


back to the broken pitcher beside the fountain of 


Vire. 

“Well, I am very glad, Jeanne ; I congratulate 
you heartily. I am very much pleased with you, my 
good child. I am sure you deserve your good fortune, 
and I am sure you will be happy. When I go to Dol 
I shall come to see your house and garden.” 

Jeanne’s face beamed in smiles. 

“ Ah, Madame, it will be too good of you.” Then, 
as I shook hands, she said, in a confused, blushing 
way. “And in my awkwardness, I have never 
thanked Madame for all her gooduess to me.” 

“Why, Jeanne, I have never helped you.” 

“There it is again.” She shook her head with a 
droll look of perplexity. ‘Madame did not perhaps 
mean to help—tnat may be; but all the same, le bon 
Diew was in Madame's words that day beside the 
fountain.” 

The diligence came jolting and crashing down the 
street, and pulled up just beyond us. 

Ishook hands with Jeanne. She got in, and waved 
her hand to me till a turn hid the lumbering, noisy 
coach from view. She looked as bright and content- 


ed, as if it were the happiest lot in the world to take 
up her abode in a strange place, he 
a blind, helpless, 


r only companion, 
sorrowful old woman. 





was in earoest ; he looked ghastly. 


‘No 
no,’ I said, * you will not be able to spin just yet, and 
there is no need,’ and then I told her how I had 
gone and got engaged at the factory, while Scur 
Genevieve sit with her, and how I was going to work 


‘ Jeanne, I 
I should 
like to have seen thee once more to thank thee for all 


grew more free. He followed her everywhere from 
room to room, into the supper-room at last, where he 
handed some refresument she had asked for across a 
table, sayiug, “ Let me serve you, madam. Ah! you 
are fortunate ; here in this country you have no vexing 
restrictions, as with us. Before I left Sweden, a friend 
of mine was summoned before the magistrates, for ha¥- 
ing taken a cup of chocolate in her box at the play. 
She was condemned to a week’s imprisonment and a 
heavy fine.” 

“Is it possible ?” cried Angelica. “I should be sor- 
ry to pay such a price for a cup of chocolate.” (Alas! 
poor woman, she had to pay a heavier price than this, 
for that which Count de Horn was now handing to her.) 

“ Our laws are of extraordinary severity,” cried the 
count. “I mysclf have, I fear ” He broke off 
abruptly. ‘“ Will you come back to the dancing-room ?” 
he said, and he looked at her with one of those strange 
uncertain glances. 

As De Horn’s agitation grew, Angelica felt her own 
insensibly increase. She became more and more afraid, 
and once when he had been called away by one of the 
Princess of Brunswick’s attendant pages, she precipi- 
pees engaged herself to Lord W., who happened to be 
standing near. 

But fate seemed to interfere. Lady W. came up 

with a “No, W., you must zo¢ dance with Kauffman. [| 
know how much you would like to do so; but there is 
the Princess of Brunswick waiting to be taken in to sup- 
per. Here is Count de Horn, who will, I am sure, sup- 
ply your place.” 
She was gone, and once more Angelica found her fin- 
gers in the grasp of the very hand she was trying to 
avoid. His fingers held hers so strangely, closing 
with a firm light pressure, that she seemed unable to re- 
sist. ‘‘ Here is a seat by the window,” she said, trying 
to avoid him, and with a sort of smile she withdrew her 
hand in an unconcerned way, talking of something else 
all the while ; but again she happened to meet the look 
of his strange penetrating eyes as she glanced up ; it 
seemed to her as if his glance held her as firmly as his 
closing fingers. 

Old John Joseph was in the crowd outside, and had 
managed to creep with little Rosa through the barriers. 
As they stood on the terrace of the garden, they saw, to 
their delight, Angelica go by in her brilliance, escorted 
by this magnificent squire. 

“How white she looks, grandpapa!” said little Rosa ; 
“ts she frightened all alone ?” 

* She is uot all alone ; that great sigmor is talking to 
her,” said John Joseph. “ Praised be heaven, that I 
see my child honored as she deserves; all are acknow- 
ledging her rights. See, Rosa, they are Jooking for her, 
she receives a message, she is led across. Rosa! It is 
one of the princess’ pages who has been sent for her,” 
cried John Joseph, clasping his hands and creeping up 
closer and closer to the window, and trampling the 
flower-bed to behold the apotheosis of his Angel, as she 
is conducted to the great chair where the Princess is 
sitting in state. 

‘People are coming this way. Come quick,” whis- 
pers little Rosa, pulling at his coat-tails. ‘They area 
timid pair, and the burst of voices frightens them, and 
the two creep off carefully, and, unperceived, slide along 
the rails and come out away into the street. 














‘The queen would listen to vou,” he cried. “ Did 
you not see the princess smile as she gave you her Ma- 
jesty’s message and summons to Windsor? Yowr in- 
fluence would save me,” he repeated. 

“Indeed I will do anything,” faltered Angelica, 
greatly moved ; “ but you overrate, you entirely mis- 
take.” 

“I do not overrate anything,” be said, approaching 
his anxious face to hers, and through the dim twilight 
his great black eyes gleamed, and, as the light increas- 
ed, she saw more plainly the lines of care and almost 
terror in his face. Then, before she could prevent him, 
he fell upon bis knees and caught hold of her skirts 
with his two hands as he spoke. 

“You have influence upon all whom you approach ; 
you could obtain grace for your husband,” he cried, “ if 
not for me. Oh, Angel, be that which you are, a gen- 
erous and noble-hearted woman. Give me my life! I 
love you to distraction, you see it, you know it. If you 
have one womanly feeling, on pitiful thought for a wretch 
in torment, you could save me, you alone.” And he 
struck his breast. 

“Oh! no, no,” said Angel, doubting, not knowing 
how to answer, how to escape. 

He went on passionately entreating, and she, bewil- 
dered, excited, let him go on, listened with rising agi- 
tation, melted as she listencd, grew interested against 
her own conviction, and suddenly, the spell of the mo- 
ment, the passionate petition, her own yielding nature, 
all overcame her ; some wave seemed to flow over her 
head and it seemed to her as if it was no new thing: 
but as if that voice had been pleading and pleading 
from the very beginning of life, as if aJl her coldness 
and indifference were cruelty and selfishness, and as if 
some conviction had come to her, that he must be saved 
at any price, she alone must save him. 

Suddenly, very suddenly, very quietly, she yielded, 
agrecd to everything, to anything he asked. She would 
meet him next day at the little Catholic chapel out of 
Manchester Square. He could hardly believe it as she 
spoke, hardly believe that his prize was so easily wor 
She would keep the secret, and as she said so, he seized 
her hand and kissed it again and again. ‘Oh, you 
could not deceive me!” he cried. 

If any one were to suspect his marriage—such were 
the laws of Sweden, de Horn assured her—he would 
be immediately carried off, imprisoned, perhaps for 
life; “but you, my treasure, my Angel of deliver- 
ance, under the shadow of your pure wings I shall be 
safe.” He seemed almost overpowered, and for a mo- 
ment Angelica lost courage. 

But she made no sont when de Horn seized 
her hand, and pulled Lady W.’s little ring off her 
finger. 
© This is a pledge of your truth and goodness; you 
dare not fail me now.” Though his words were 
harsh, his looks were melting; they seemed to appeal 
to her very heart. She could not speak, but bent her 
head in assent. When she looked up, de Horn was 
hastily escaping along a shadowy path; for one in- 
stant he stopped, waved farewell, and pointed towards 
the house, from whence a whole stream of dancers 
now issued. 

The sun rose over the houses, a glittering stream of 
gold fell upon Angelica in her silver dress. As she 
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turned to meet the company, she seemed on fire, ad-| hardly fasten her dress, piv on the great flapping cap, 


vancing radiant and excited. How much are omens | beneath which her eyes shine so brightly ; hook the 


worth ? band round her waist ; somehow or other she is ready 

Poor Angel! hitherto people had reproached her | at last, she flings open her window for a breath of air, 
with lightness of nature. Henceforward the burden|and then with shaking hands, unlocks her door and 
of life lay heavy enough to satisfy her most envious| comes forth.. The studio is all full of sunshine. It is 
detractors. late in the morning, and the san is high. 

De Horn bows low as she appears. He is standing 
in the window with her father. 

Old Kauffmann had been for the last few minutes, 
escorting the count from portfolio to portfolio, ex- 
hibiting Angelica’s perfermances, with a running com- 
mentary of his own, diving into portfolios, and all the 
while secretly calculating the possible sum to which 
De Horn would go for orders. “Here is your Excel- 
lency’s own suggestion, Garte a fous” (so he pro- 
nounced it), “rendered by my naughty inspired 





CHAPTER XXII. 
I MIGHT FORGET MY WEAKER LOT. 
Angelica had little knowledge of character. She 
was too much absorbed in her own impressions to re- 
ceive very definite images of the minds of the people 
she lived among. She could scarcely understand how 
events appeared to them. For some hours she lay 
still upon her bed, living over and over again the 
strange experiences that had come toher. It seemed 
to her as if she alone were concerned in all. Then at 
last she fell into a deep sleep, from which all emotion, 
all fear, all regret bad passed away. She only awa- 
kened to hear her father’s voice softly calling her 
from the room outside. 
“Angelica, Angelica, my child ! ” 
“Yes, father,” answered Angel with a sigh, awa- 
kening. 
The door was locked, and she did not unclose it. 
“IT hear that Zucchi is in town, preparing! ‘Then she stood silent. She could not look at the 
for a journey to Italy,” said old Kauffmann} count, but turned her head away. 
through the chink. Will you come with .'€>! He advanced slowly, and was silent for an instant. 
re roe Ne bid fercwell to that mingeided “T came, madam, according to our appointment, to 
5 Py Biss i ata {invite you to visit Lord Henry’s gallery of pictures,” 
is. _ ~ —. Angelica ; “cannot he said de Horn at last, with a ah expressive glance, 
aE iene & his ladainas.” continued cla Kauff- which made Angelica’s cheeks blush crimson, _ 
ee a = sings, 2 “Ah, now she is looking better,” said old Kauff- 
— mysteriously. I cannot persuade him to mann, eagerly. “Go, my child, go with his Excel- 
come, Angelica. You, my child, have more influence eee, Why didst ian wat explain 2. * * * A 
than I over that hob-headed youth. Haste ! haste . walk will do thee good. I will return to that ingrate. 
dren thyeelt and come with thy off father. I want! Where is the sketch for her Majesty’s portrait, Angel- 
to hear of last night. What did they say to thee?/;. 0, epunmet teunionste cen. Sh a of 
they did not ask after thy old father, Angelica ?” hls. hove 1 y, eg Vv oo Mags ieee Gin 
“T cannot go out; Lam busy this morning,” said representing the Queen as Vents awakening — the 
Thin sien tell aisen, and was com-|*/¢ePing arts of England. The idea seems to me wor 
Angel from within; she had now ¢isen, thy of our great Dante himself.” 
mg. and going about the room. - | Then he went on talking of the ball, of the prin- 
She was determined not to be abeent thes mone: | cess, of the brilliant scene of his Angel’s triumph the 
De Horn might come; a message might come. What > 5 


should prove rebellious to her father’s expressed 
desire, is indeed a lesson to all.” Then sceing 
Angelica’s worn looks, he cried, “Thou art pale, my 
child. Why didst thou not tell me thou wert tired ?” 
and old Kauffmann, with real tenderness, went hurry- 
ing up to her, and took her listless hands. 

‘Tis nothing, father, only last night’s excitement,” 
she answered. 


. 


one. That one, possessed with such gifts of heaven,}, 


was this strange new state of mind in which she did 
not dare to face her father? She found that she 
dreaded meeting him. The thought of seeing An- 
tonio, also, frightened her; she felt as if he would 
read her very heart in one glance. 

Oid Kaufimann was surprised that his daughter 
should venture to be obstinate. His temper had been 


night before; then he said he should delay no longer, 
but return at once to Zucchi at his lodging. “It is 
better to forget the past; Antonio is a young man 
who owes almost everything to our protection; he 
has proved himself an ingrate, but that is no reason 
to give him up altogether,” said old Kauffmann, An- 
gelica did nut hear a word he said. She saw him put 


in trouble whom she could serve; that by serving him 
she best served herself, 

Here was a protecter able and willing to help her. 
Henceforth she should have her own standing-place in 
the world ; no longer to be tossed to and fro by vari- 
able tides, no longer be dependent upon the chance 
favors of fashion, of patrons, upon their humors and 
fancies. She should have some one to turn, to whose 
right it would be to defend her, some noble, generous, 
gentle, the prince of her wildest dreams. People 
might blame, let them blame ; she had a right, as 
other women had, to be loved, to give happiness, and 
receive it ; who should dare interfere ? 

Little Rosa saw them as they started, and came run- 
ning up. “Grandpapa did not tike me with him. 
May I come with you, cousin?” she asked, taking 
Angel’s hand. 

Angelica held the little fingers tight in hers for an 
instant, and looked up at de Horn, who shook his 
head impatiently. “Go back, child,” she answered, 
with a soft kiss; “I shall not be long away from 
you.” She remembered the words ewe, and 
they seemed to her significant. 

The child looked up wondering as they walked 
away along the sunshiny pavement, then they and 
their shadows crossed the angle of the square, and 
disappeared behind the railings—the light, drifting 
figure, the tall, black man, with his sword and _ his 
cocked hat. 

De Horn appeared impassive as usual, but secretl 
he was in a fume of impatience. They were not safe 
until they had reached the church. They walked 
quickly and in silence, Angelica scarcely knew how 
to speak to him; once she felt inclined to turn back; 
they were passing the house where Zucchi lodged, 
some scarce controllable impulse made her stop; but 
as she hesitated she looked in her companion’s face, 
and that one glance showed her it was too late. He 
pulled her hand through his arm, and she knew that 
she was glad it was too late. 

Everybody knows how strangely all the things that 
people have been and felt and loved sometimes, al- 
most from very vividness seem to lose their separate 
existence in our mind. The images grow confused, 
and we know what we fear and hepe without reali- 
zing why or how. Angelica was in some such state as 
she hurried on with de Horn. 

The people along tie street made way for them as 
they hastened past. No one seemed to notice them 
particularly; she saw the common story of every day 
—the fish-wives shouting their wares, the coaches 


ruffled by Zucchi’s reception. He had already visited “es his cloak, look about in the corner of the room for —- cada secidhen te adn "p oe eee 
: yi ee : om caine 21 stick, take his three-cornered hat and go off, call- el coon A ge pong at the he ‘d peg? os 
him that morning. The young man i _ ng ;|ing to little Rosa, who was at play down below. An- a crowd hurrying along. De Horn turned pale, drew 
winding up his ne we statics, “s i d gelica, in her state of suppressed excitement and _ner-|¢t closer to him, and hurried away down a side 
Kauffmann’s reproachful reconciliation rather bored |v snes, was at once terrified to be alone with de|strect. They stopped at last at the low doorway in a 
him than otherwise. Zucchi was preoccupied, de- ll - s aie a as passage out of Spanish Place. Afterwards Angelica 
= $ : P orn, and looking for some further explanation, some : Sie 
pressed by his father’s death, hurrying to his brothers) iter eortainty. she did not want to/face what waa|remembered that a great carriage went by just then ; 
and sisters. Old Kauffmann, with his martyr-like Poe . any Sh: tried to forget evervthing in the|#8 it passed she saw the harness glittering in the sun. 
| airs, vexed him. His moral aphorisms about resigna-|?°'°T° an oe eee lee he : wine 
tion, his iong description of his own household pros- — aed sg - i Th serve Awan? = CHAPTER XXTII. 
ity and elevation, were not calculated to put An-|{*™lUlar, alreacy so mysterious, Ale present was her oat. 
perity anc ee eoive (OWN studio, her own beating heart, her pictures in ey- : : 
tonio into better spirits. Old Kauffmann perceived) | ce the dreams, and the allegories, aud the} Im supreme moments of life, people notice many 
that something was amiss. And so he had determined f. y ce l b mene an be Pane Ry _ things unconnected with the circumstance that is im- 
that Angelica must come herself to the rescue. But — ee ist s F : pending. Angel ever after remembered the stupid 
Angelica is also obstinate, will not open, and calls out) People are sometimes distraught, and driven on little details of that mornings’s walk, and the sight of 
from time to time, “I am_ coming, father. Dear| by two unaccountable impulses. ‘ These two peo- the glittering of harness in the sunshine, would give 
father, do not knock so loud. Let me dress in peace.” ple seemed possessed ; It 18 impossible to say what her some odd feeling of mingled shame and regret, 80 

“Do I disturb your peace? Is this the way you) Was real, what mere delusion = their relation. I did the swing of a curtain at times when it took a cer- 
speak to your father?” shouts the old fellow, more | have brought you back your ring,” said the count,}\.:, fold. De Horn held up the old curtain that 
and more irate and vexed by every moment’s delay. quickly ; come, there is no time to be _, I) swung before the chapel-door, and she walked in with 
“ After my years of care, of self-denial, after the edu- have made all arrangements. Will you come ? he her hand upon his arm, It was a warm, sunshiny 
cation I have bestowed upon you, with efforts scarce-| repeated, and he took both her hands, and looked at morning, the streaks of dusty light reached to the al- 
ly to be told,” he says, raising his voice, for he hears her with his deep eyes. 2” De|tar, Where a priest was standing with an open book, 
footsteps approaching, and is glad of an audience to Do you remember the day we first ma “land the two chorister boys were in attendance. Now- 
his wrongs—“is this the way to treat your father, | Horn continued, gazing at her fixedly. “Some strange a-days such a thing could not be, even then it was 
whose long sacrifices came to the very notice of the) presentiment drew me in your steps. I followed you scarcely possible; ‘but chance and opportunity helped 
lord cardinal? Ungrateful child, where is your obe- |1n.my gondola ; I watched 0g a paseed from de Horn. He had met the priest, perhaps the only 
dience ? why do you refuse to accompany me on this Picture to picture in the Doge’s Palace. Angelica, man in London who would have served his. purpose, 
visit of reconciliation and farewell ?” |from the first moment I knew you, I had a presen- and his evil genius had not failed him yet. 

Then he looked round to see who had come in, and ti:nent how it would end ; even when you left Venice, The ceremony began, and then Angel finds herself 
what the effect of his eloquence had been up n the I knew I should see you again.” »| before the altar, looking at the darkened picture of 
visitor ; was it Antonio after all? Antonio at that | “Lady Diana had & presentiment (oo, I suppose, Mary Mediatrix with the stabbed heart in flames. 
moment. was far away in spirit. Could Angelica have said Angelica, recovering a little, and speaking with And the priest reads on, and the words of fate echo 
seen his heart as it was then, it might have added a 4 gentle laugh. F a  |through the chapel, and the dream is dreamed out— 
pang to the moment. How bitterly did he reproach De Horn turned white, then black. “I ag mad. a dream of blessing, a dream of prayer, a dream of 
himself afterwards for his indifference and failure at 1 am in earnest now, he said. Then eagerly, rtge , peace, never to be fulfilled, The whole thing seems 
this critical time! Some phase had come over him. delay, pray do not delay! The time is running’ short; so real, and is so baseless a fabric, a semblance only of 
Weariness of waiting, conviction of the hopelessness he potest to waiting; you have ye yon, Ange what might have been so true for both these peopie. 
of his dreams; for the first time vivid personal preoc- | 1¢4 are not of those who deceive. The prayers beat against the walls with chill echoes, 
cupation had come to separate him from Angelica’s I hope not,” said she, clasping her hands. the little choristers swing their incense; outside in 
interests. It was not Antonio but De Horn, who) Angelica went stubbornly into her room, dressed] ihe street the people are passing on their daily busi- 
walked in upon Kauffmann’s recriminations. He herself, pulled on her silk hood, the broad frills fell ness. A woman seeing the door open, comes in and 
found him with his long, blue coat-tails flying, and | over her face. Then she ¢ ime out and returned to her kneels in a quet corner of the chapel; the count start- 
his nose against Angelica’s panel. \studio, where De Horn was waiting gazing at her pic-} oq and looked round uneasily, hearing footsteps; then, 

“Ungrateful child!” the old father shouts, with re-|ture; he sprang forward with twolong strides.“ Are reassured, he turned his dark eyes, not without some 
newed eloquence. “ What an example for the little} you ready ?” he said. “ My good Angel! my pre- expression of feeling, upon the bent head by his side. 
innocent cousin Rosa, my dead brother's only daugh-| server! my idol!” So he called her, His love-mak-| and then the priest's voice ceases at last, and the boys 
ter—a legacy to our tendcrness,” and then Angelica ing was somewhat to order, somewhat mechanical, so give a parting swing to their censers. It is over ; the 
from within hears,a second voice and a change of|she afterwards felt. Atthe time she was in a state of blessing is spoken in Latin, reluctantly enough and in- 
tone in old John Joseph. Her heart beats faster than jench strange excitement, that she did not very clearly efficaciously enough, to vindicate the power of all true 
ever. It is De Horn already come. Come—for what?} know what he said. She only knew that this was]} enedictions. 
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Her trembling fingers tangle the strings. She can|~ome one who was grateful for her favors, some one 


“To be continued in our next.) 
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i t Jon, and thence to Ma-j snd there is an ample store of coarse-grained powder an 

Pg eee nos to Caloatta and as|*Pparatus. The Borsenzeitung adds thatjboth Sogn ant Phe 
: ; Ss is zun-carriage have been provided by the Srm of Krupp. The 

it has been arranged that he is to arrive there on Christmas Day, | (. 6 paper says that in the course ot the shooting ‘rials of the 

. : paper say; the ‘ 

there will pe a considerable interval to dispose of in the neigh-|jron elgd squadron, which will shortly begin at Oxhoft and last 
borhood of Madras. Probably Bangalore will be visited, and four weeks, the exper ments in regard to the bursting ot shells 


. when they strike the water will be continue! from last yar. in 
Mysore elephants hunted ; avd it may be that Hyderabad may order, if possible, to prevent them from missing fire. The 


be looked in upon. Preparations for the forthcoming visit are experience acqnired in last year’s experiments enabled the 
= : —S—=== = ——|also being made in Calcutta. ‘ihe East India Railway page mae gunners mm | - es the ——- vs ee ee, = 
tructi royal train, to consist of five carriages, ove Of) was considered that the bursting of a suell when i \ 
SUSSURIPTION—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANEUM, which is so bee © tate venapiion saloon, one a sleaping carriage, | water, should be a matter of as much certainty as when it 
IN ADVANCE..-(Postage Paid). two carriages for the staff, and one for the persoval attendants | -trikes the ground, Various methods will during this year's 
of his Royal Highness. ‘The reception salocn and sleeping car-| experiments be tried in order to attain the above object. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. riage are being fu:nished snd upholstered in a very elegant} According to an offivial Russian bulletin, the Rassian naval 
ADVKRTISEMENTS—Tmnry, Pee and Firry Cents Per Acate Line|*tyle. Extensive alterations and improvements are also being | torceg comprise 29 iron clads, aud 196 other war-ships, armed 
of space, per insertion. Annvat Canps will be inserted by Special effected at Government House. The nag od ag ey cee with 521 guns. The Baltic fleet is d of 27 ironclads with 
evpclhts Notices tirreCevrePun Lave Puen tavr ofapec. {4a bunily engaged revoraing the whole bailing: aoe, Monin 200 guas aud 110 other stexmebipe with 110 gon Inthe 
Advertisements payable on or before insertion. APS west wing are being fitted up especially for the Prince's ;rivate | Black Sea fleet are two ironciads with four guns, and 29 steam- 
i i use ; the old throne is to be repl ced by an elegant structure, | 6r4 with 45 guns. The Caspian Sea squadron consists of 20 steam- 
a. be Dat, Sop Se Bae Om, Registered Letter, or the drapery = seed ee eo ' — — ane ers 45 gan; the S-berian flotilla of 23 steamers with 36 guns; 
G@@ Address al) remittances, adverti ications, books for | trimmed with gold and emblezone y the roya x a : ; a ial 
eview, &., to pears that the Nizam’s Government are making preparations on | the Aralsk, of six steamers with 1; guns; and the White Sea 
JOHN HILLYER, Publisher, a munificent scale for the reception of his Royal Highness the | squdron, of three steamers with four guns. 
14 and 16 South William Street, (Post Office Box 4607), | Prines of Wales, at the capital of the Deccan. Very costly fur-| “Phe National Council of Switzerland, at Geneva, on August 


Ww iture b dered through a European firm in Madras, to} . . ‘" 
NE YORK CITY. peice gent Theatr th halt to be fitted up for the occasion.” 22nd, passed resolutions for the suppression of convents and 


———— |The Bombay Gazette says : ‘‘ Now that the day bas been fixed sisters of charity. ; 
OUR PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1875. | on which the Prince of Wales may be expected to land in Bom-| The Fanfalla says the late operor Ferdinand of Austria, left 


bay, the leading native gentlemen of the city evince con idera |p. nis will to the Pope $6,(00, 08, which amount has already 
+" ; i b doubt that y P 
For Seven Dorzars Per ANNvM, IN ApVANCE, we will furnish | ble interest in the coming event, and there can be no dc been paid. 


one of the following Monthly or Cuarterly periodicals with | tbe reception of his Roya! Higbness will be very cordial.” ee 

AtBion Weekly (postages paid) : The foot-and-mouth disease has broken out among the cattle) mie Byanktin MemortaL In WESTMINSTER ABBEY.— 
PRITISA. with great virulence i Dorsetshire, where 12,000 animals are|-pig London ‘Times of July 30th says : 

Tue Eprsurcn Review, (Whig. );- down with it. The distemper is spreading rapidly t» other parts} «+ 4 memori lin marble of Sir Jobn Franklin, graced with 

sou Sevnen Quemeas aes, Consmrenttee,) of England lines by the Poet Laureaute, will be to-day uncovered in West 

Ea } og tay tg The American Squadron is having a fine time at Southampton, | minster Abbey. Intended by the faithfal, loving widow, who 

Biacxwoop's Epiysurcn Macazing, (Tory.) and the banquet on August )2th to the American naval officers has lately departed bence, to remind a nation of the heroic dis- 

Among the guests were the American | coverer whom she loved with unselfish devotion, he memorial 
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Hanaison’s Youna Lapis’ Journat,( Fashions and Stories){ | was brilliantly successful. 


stanren's owen eee Consol and « large number of lending merchants, ‘The toasts|is.n0¥ made to tell the story of that ever filing, ufection 

pase he be x Maaazinz, Tilustrated. to Queen Victoria and President Grant were oo pag ae and denth. The sculptured picture ——_ “ what is — o— 

Soummvna'e ’ “ rooponding to the toust ‘9 the American ‘Wavy gave expression trace’ shevele* chose of Bi, drew, ft, Michael; and Bt. John 

Tue St. Nichotas, “ ‘ to his appreciation of the kind feeling w ich is everywhere| the Evangelist. It is now called the - Nightingale’ from the 
for Girls and Boys. entertained by the people of England toward the United States, | monument, in which Death is depicted as having issued from a 

a —— pt and in tbe name of his Government and his country be recipro- | eejjar and in the act of casting his daxt at the figure of a dying 
HE Gataxy “ “ 


cated the expressions of this good feeling. He said it was to| pir], To the lett isthe monument of the stately Mrs. Siddons, 





os —— . —— = | the watual interests of the two nations to cultivate r tag ae and the walls about are cover d by none ot people, Se 
eS n relationsbip, and dwelt upon their common origin an indred | are otherwise forgotten. The spot where Franklin's wemorial 
ear 1874, (eontaibing Tad Las = institutions. The Admiral was loudly applauded throughout. stands, was occupied by one to Admiral Totty, who died of fe- 
al “ae 8 “w ” “ A second banquet tendered to the officers of the American| ver in 1802. Tbis bas been slightly moved to allow the monu- 
Great Historical Romances, “ Wat ‘Tyler and “ The i h by the C ti f Southampton was | ™ent of a brother sailor toetand in company. The new monu- 
Good Old Times of Merrie England,” together with a Squadron in the herbor Aare eaeayes tee I ment is by Noble, from designs by Sir Gilbert Scott. Beneath 
choice selection of interesting information), can be had | #¥e" © August 24tb, Thirty Americon officers were present, t0-| an elaborate canopy is what is termed-a statuary bust. in Curra- 
on application at the office, price Five Dotzaks, postage |2°there¥ith the American Consul, and a large number of local | ra marble, of the explorer, wearing bis medals and orders on his 
SPP »P » Postage | notabilitie, The Mayor of Southempton proposed the bealth|breast. His face basa firm ard tindly expression. The bust 
paid. of Admiral Worden and the other American guests, and warmly | bears the one word, ‘Franklin.’ Under isa marble picture of a 
eulogized the ga!lantry of the American Navy. He said he fclt|ship bound in the ice of the Arctic regions, bearing above it 
most sincere pleasure in welcoming the guests of the city, | the words— 
referred to the distinguished services of Admiral Worden dur-| +*Q ye frost and cold, O ye ice and snow ; 
The event of interest in England, has been the accident by|ing the late American civil war, wished America ‘& prosperous Bless ye the Lord ; praise Him and maguify Him forever. 
which the Royal Yacht ‘‘Alberta,” with Queen Victoria on board. a and — = and ee. — — Rago The eve then rests upou these lines , . an 
ided, ugust | 8tb, while crossing from Osborne to Gos- | 28¥C a8 examples of peace and unity. ¢ ; “* Not bere: the white North has thy bones ; and thou. 
caeygerntt Seaton ipsadaciee te 4 . hoa - ksi thanked the Mayor for his kind expressiuns about himself and Heroic Sailor-soal, 


his country, which the Admiral said were fully reciprocated by : : F 
cheste-, who with a party of friends, was on a pleasure oruise. | his countrymen. Art passing To —_— pon por Aa hak 


The sailors on the Misletoe were in the act of dipping their flag} From France we bave very little of interest. ‘The formal Theée lines are followed by the name‘ Tennyson.’ On the 
in honor of the Queen, when a cry was raised that the royal| opening of the International Maratime and Fluval Exbibition ut rigbt side of the monument is tbe inecription ; ‘To the memory 
yacht was running down the Mistletoe. The Mistletoe was struck | Paris, took plce a few days since, Adniral Fourichon presiding. phase noe ——— — 2 i - he ty 

; ' . : thire ; died June | ‘ Foo oin ctory, in rezen 
paises chabene’ side, atmneet G Re ap-ecnanee The Alberta |The Admiral opened the proceedings by a short opecch, ae Ocean ; the beloved chief of the crews who perished with bim in 
rode completely over her, losing her own bowsprit and cutwater. coming the numerons strangers present aud the exhibitors. He 


completing the discovery of the Northwest Passage.’ On the 
The Queen witressed the collision from the deck, and was|thanked the Committees which had co operated in the task of! other side the legend runs: ‘This monument was erected by 


deeply agitated, wringing her hands, and in dreadful suspense. | carrying ont the project, and especially the London Committee |J#ne, his widow, who, after long waiting and sending many in 
Every effort was made to save the party on the Mistletoe, which| ander the presidency of the Lord M yor. After the speech IJaly 18th ‘tastes.’ find him in tho ro-lme of Life, 
was rapidly sinking, but the damage to the Mistletoe was so/there was a vocal and instrumental ‘co: cert, and between the| : i 


serious that she sank in a few minutes, carrying with her the | first and second parts a prize poem was recited. At three De unkesness in IRELanD.—All judicial authorities 
mate and a lady ~ ayy _ ae oe oe meet. o'clock the door of the exbibi ion build pg w s opened and the agree, thet drunkenness ‘s the main source and cause of cr.me 
It being impossible to render further aid, the Alberta procee i . T ibiti . . . 

on ber way to Gosport, but had scarcely reashed Clarence Yard yas ataiet, The wat —< eatin od = ~~ mate - Ireland, and the inepectors general of aaa - that country, 
when Stokes, master of the Mistletoe, died. Heywood, who was | Set progress, on of the of the period at which | eal attention in their report for the past year just issued, to the 
seriously injured was carried to the house of the Admiral at| the palace wax placed at tbe disposal of the Exhibition Commit*| progressive increase in the namber of commitments to the 
Portsmouth, (ne of the crew was taken to Haslars Hospital, |tee, it having previously been occupied by the Salon. Even the county and borough jails for that vce, since 1867, when they 
iar: The Queen though terribly shocked, gave’ orders. thai| fYebe® section ie very backward, and of the English exbibitore| numbered only 6.645, in 1868 they renshed 70B4 : in 1869, 7,5 0; 
every effort should be made to save the persons on board, but it | Nt one or two have unpacked their goods. Apart from the ob-/g 110; in 1573 they were 9,774 ; but during 1874 they increased 
is to be fe-red that two have been lost besides those who were | jects to be exhibited, there is a magnificent aquarium and a 


to 14,00:—an increase over 1#67 of 7,363. It must likewise be 
injured. Her Majesty spoke to Miss Feel, the lady saved, and | cascade, aud there are to be daily coucerts in the building. In) borne in mind, that the above numbers do not include the com- 
made constant inquir es after the wounded. On reaching Gos- 


; 1 ‘ ; mittals for drunkenness to bridewells, of whicb, however, there 
rt, she gave orders to Admiral Elliott to spare no efforts on ee os o banquet oe ae - wane ef Re epuiing, It is a reduction of 5,085 in 1574 as compared with 1567—the num- 
bebsif of the sufferers, and to pay every attention to their wants, | ¥*8 Presided over by Admiral Fourichon, and covers were laid | hers baving been in that year 7524, In 1870 they were 7,056, 
H-d the Mistletoe and the Queen's yacht but changed places for upwards of 300. in 1871 they were 5,652, in 1872 they were 3,555, in 1873 they 
in the collision, what an excitement there would have been| The German Government is busy fortifying Kiel and very|mumbered 2,136, in 1>74 they again increased to 2,439. The 
; ! extensive works are in progress in Kiel dockyard, four large d diminution of the number of drunkards com-nitted to bride- 
thronghout Great Britain! ‘ : oe "Be CTY | wells, dur.ng the past years, and the increase of those commit- 
‘Lhe London Mark Lane Express, of August 23rd, in its weekly | 4°cks and two basins being uader construction. All the docks | teq to gaol, may be attributable in some degree to the results of 
review of the grain markets, says, ‘‘the wheat crop in Great | ntain | @T¢ Of brick-work, and range fr m 350 feet in length and 76 feet the Licensing act, = and 3: Vict, . = which a 
has been gathered in much better order than was expected, | in width to 420 feet and #2 feet. ‘They will have from 26 feet to | gistrates to i se longer es than heretoture on habitua 
Prices have generally yielded 1e2 shillings and in some cases |32 feet depth of water; and the harbor not being subject to ee “ — ae = pe yee ey my a. 
203 shillings. New samples look r on comparison with those | tides the water does not vary more than twelve inches in level. | © Kg . ht "a y ae ein nh gy “4 a Shee Debitual 
of last year, with less acreage and diminished yield. The faris|Thetasins are each about 900 feet square, The works are pw a Pps ean det mee aoa Ms tt ti pram 
market has also felt the beneficial effect of the weather, the price | expecied to last for some years. The brickwork to two docks | °7U" bi ee ig re ae OF he ae ble os ae ” d ry sel 
of flour having declined tvo shillings per sack. In many parts|has just been started. The entrance to the harbor is com- — bp i only 4 facilitete ae Ms toe = caieen 
of France, the harvest has been gathered, but in none will it be | manded by stroug forts, with a few of Krupp’s steel guna, bis yo elmo + rye raed vo om ested by the Pee ner onthe 
—_— like that of last year. Accounts from the Continent! In ref to the artillery of Germary, the Borsenzeitung : | dren Peeed ie : 








European Summary of the Week. 























r somewhat, but all agree upon the fact, that violent local 








storms wth usually large bailstones doing immense damage, 
have visited France, |'elgium and Holland. Prices are but little 
changed on the Continent generally. In Germany the markets 
are firm.” 

From a detailed report on the condition and prospects of the 
Potato crop obtained from almost every county in Great Britain 


ries of the German field artillery, have proved on trial to be in a 
very satisfactory condition, and the fear that the very heavy 
charges of powder with which they are loaded would burst 
them has proved groundless. In the first trials with the old 
cast-steel guvs it happened en several occasions that the barrels 











that in all cases of habitual drunkenness, a lengthened imprison- 


says that the field guns which have been issued to all the batte-| ment be imposed for that offence, and they farther expresa their 


opinion that power should be given to justlicee, to imprison for 
drankennees without, as well as with the option of a fine. 





Tue Mancuester, England, School Board were re- 
cently called upon to decide whether or not their general meet. 


and Irelind, the Gardeners’ Chronicle arrives at the conclusion burst, owing to faults in the castinz or some other cause ings should be open to “strangers.” The dimensions of the 


that, while in most arte of Eng’and, and especially in the 
south, the crops are seriously diseased, and the yield propor- 
tionately deter'orated, in Scotland and in Ireland the potato crop 
is abundant, and scarcely at all affected with disease. | 
The visit of the Prince of Wales to India is exciting great at- 
tention in England. “A ding to gements,"’ says 





. 
arr 


unknown; but only one such instance occurred in the recent 
trials, and that was caused by the use of too powerfala shell. 
A strict regnlation has since been issued to prevent the recur- 


rence of such accidents. As to the ammunition wagons, the 
The pro-) 
¢ Spandau, Siegourg, and various private establishments; 





room were taken, and 1t appeared that there was not even snuffi- 
cient space for the members of the board and the representatives 
‘f the press, apart altogether from the public. In the room, 
however, there was a small bench upon which nobody was sit- 
ting, and the perplexing question was ultimately settled by pass- 











old ones are being used while the new ones are being got ready, ing a resolution that the public should be admitted, provided 
and they are foand amply sufficient for the puypose. 


g top jectiles (double-cased shells and sb Is), bei fac- 
the Times of India, ‘* The Prince of Wales will, after remaining ~— = Pe mapa blishments 


that not more than four wera present ata time. Four ontsiders 
were at once admitted, and the meeting proceeded in their 
presence. 

















THE ALBION. 




















Tue Funerat or Hans Curistian Anpersen.—The 


faneral of Hans Christian Andersen took place at Copenhagen, | 
on August 11th. Long before that hour the precincts of the, th 
church were densely crowded. The coffin was placed at the) catchers, who for the last five months have been prohibited from 
There were | Pursuing their professional voca‘ion by the Wild Birds Protec- 
long rows on each side sent from all parts, a palm branch and| tion Act, were emancipated, and they sallied out of London in 
wreath from Odense, a laural wreath from the Press Association | gangs, into the suburban districts with nets, traps, and decoy 
‘Thon art not dead, though 


front entrance of the choir, covered with wreaths. 


of Berlin, with the iuscript on : 
thine eves are closed. 
ever.” 


In children’s hearts thon shalt live tor 


right of the choir, in front of cha rs reserved for the families o 
Collin and Melchoir, the late poet’s dearest friends. 
mony commenced by a prelude on the organ, and a psalm com 
posed by the late post, sung by the choir, 
stepped tn front of the choir, 
or tion. 


a greeting from Andersen's native town. After this the studert 


of the Vocal Association struck up a bymn specially composed, 
and the band played the fnner 1 march, composed by Hartmann 
The coffin was borne out of the 
eburch by artists and students, who in large numbers followed 
The Royal tawily and several other mourners 
now left, many taking as mementoes leaves fallen from the 


for !thorvaldsen’s funeral. 
witu banners. 


wreaths. 





Dressinc as a Fine Art.—Wowmen should either 
adopt a uniform as men have done, or else dressmakiug should 
be elevated into the position of a fine art, and treated as such. 
It should te undertaken by people of cultare and refinement in 


the same way that cookery bas been There ought to be 


school of art dressmaking. Perhaps a royal princess would 
Certainly, portrait painters would be only too 
glad to know of a place at which their sitters could be becom- 
It is melancholy to see the bad millinery which 
is perpetuated in pictures, and which will be an eye-sore to 
The walls of the Royal Academy are every 
year hung with portraits which Jook like enlarged copies from 
Ladies can never see ugli- 
ness In a dress so long as it is made in the height of the reign 
They bave their portraits taken, if possible, in 


patronize it. 
ingly got up. 
future generations, 
Le Follet or the Queen newspaper. 


ing fashion. 
“the last new thing,” and then, when another style appears, 
wonder they conld ever have made such frights of themselves. 
If there were some recognised :ules abont dressing, as there 
are about almost every other kind of decoration, in time they 
would be fcllowed, to the great relief of people of taste, avd to 
the comfort of people with no taste at all. There are always a 
large number of ladies who say they have got no work to do. 
Here isan opening for them. Their first step ought to be to 
petition her Majesty not to insist upon ladies who are delicate 
orspare in figure wearing low dresses at morning drawing 
rooms. ‘Their second one onght to be to abolish tbe use of the 
word ‘‘fashionable” in its present sense, and to substitute for it 
th: woid “becoming,” which would indicate both economy 


where it is necessary and waguificence where it is suitable.— 


Siturday Review. 





A Fieut or Priests 
Pui nts.—Jerusalem is again agitated by sectatian dissension 


A correspondent writing from the Holy City, under the date of 
June 5th, states that on Ascension Day (old style) an encounter 


took place between Greek and Armenian priests, who had been 
allowed by the Latins to make use of a chapel belonging to 


them, and built over what is believed to be the Saviour's too! 
prints. 


turned into a battlefield. 


low subjects profess. 





Tue Historicar anv Art Exuisition aT FRANKFORT. 
—The preparations for the forthcoming Historical and Art 


The 
ceramic department and cther individual groups are completed; 
and in some branches of industrial art, as for instance, in that 
of Greeco-Roman and Gothic church plate, bronze and fine 
brass work, together with objects adapted generally for ecclesias- 
tical purposes, so large a nuwber of specimens have been lent 
for exhibition, that the managing committee has been constrained 
As isto be expected, 
German enamelled glass and wood carving are copiously and 
representid by numerous specimens of these 
branches of native art, in a great variety of forms and from 
various ages. The Duke of Coburg contributes his celebrated 


Exhibition at Frankfort are carried on with great energy. 


to arrange them in a separate collection. 


beantifally 


seventeenth and eighteenth century carved silver goblets, an 


some rare specimens of hunting knives and guns inlaid with 


ivory. 





Up to the last moment other wreaths were added. A 
little after 12 the King, tbe Crown Prince Prince Jchn, and the 
whole staff arrived in full uniform, taking their places to the 


The cere— 


Dean Rothe then 
nd delivered a touching funeial 
Then Andessen’s . well-known poem, ‘A Poet’s Last 
Song,” was sung. Bishop Engelstoft, in a short speech, broaght 


European Miscellanies. 





Lonpvon BirpcatcuErs,—On August 2nd, the bird- 


birds, &c., to capt re feathered songsters and cagebirds. The 
Act 35 and 36 Vic oria, for the preservation of wild birds during 
the breeding season, remains in operation between the 15th of 
March and the Ist of Auenst. There is a great demand and sale 
for linnets, :obins, goldfinches, and the nightingale and cuckoo 
specimens of the two latter, realising 7s. 6d, to 2s, each. 


Save or a Menacerte.—The well-known collection of 
animals, comprising ‘‘ Manders’s Royal Menagerie,’’ which for 
upwards of 40 years, has been traveling round the country, was, 
on August 4th, sold by auction at the Agricultural Hall. 
Amongst the most important of the 70 lots were a seven-year-old 
lioness, two handsome young lions, a pair of jaguars, a young 
panther, a Russian bear, a leopardess, a spotted hyena, an 
American wolf, five camels, and a gorilla monkey from A’ ys- 
sinia. The gorilla was knocked down for 100 guineas, to Mr 
Edmonds of Wombwell’s Menagerie, The price paid by Mr. 
Manders was £190. A handsome zebra, said to be the largest in 
England, sold for £30. A fine South African gnu, or horned- 
horse, £51. A female camel, £22 ; another ditto, 22, months 
old £20. A spotted female bywna, £5. A brood lioness, 5 
years old, £31 10s. A leopardess, £5, A male panther, £12 
A pair of lion cubs, 18 months old, born at the Agricultural 
Hall, £150 Mr. Reeves). A splendid lioness in cub, £1'5 (Mr. 
Edmonds). ‘The right to the title of Mander’s Royal Menagerie 
was not sold: A total of nearly £1,200 realized for the entire 
menagerie. 

An Exrraorpinary SceNE at A Fire.—One of those 
numerous cases of destructive cotton mill fires occurred at Old- 
ham, on Angst 2nd, at the factory of the Rosehill Company, 
when an extrordinary scene occurred, A number of operatives, 
who were engaged at the pumps of one of the engines, refused 
to work unless they were supplied with ale. They stood idle for 
some time, during which the will was burning furiously. Dam- 
age to the extent of £4,000 was done. 
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A LiUANppYENAn - cuM- LLANFAIRMATHAFARNEITHAF 
Scaspat.--A ‘clerical scandal” or perhaps, to speak more 
correctly, an ‘‘ ecclesiastical difficulty "—-has arisen in the united 
parishes of Lianddyfnan cum-Llanfairmathafarneitbaf, in Angle- 
sey. Itseems that a commission appointed by the Bishop of 
Bangor, under the Clergy Discipline Act, lately found that there 
were prima facie grounds !or proceeding againat the xector of 
tbat parish, for neglect of duty and drunkenness, (Un the 80th 
of Juse the usual notirs of inhibition were served apon the rev- 
erend gentleman, who, notwithstanding such inhibit on and the 
appointment by the diocesan of a locum tenens in tne shape of 
another clergyman, continued to do duty upon the two following 
Sundays. On Sunday, the 18th ultimo, neither the rector nor 
the clergyman, who had been appointed to act for him in the 
two parishes, entered an appearance, and the congregation, 
which at Llanddy!nan numbered no fewer than four persons, 
including two strangers, separated for want of some one to con- 
duct the service, The lke pain‘ul scene occurred at Llanfa.r- 
mathafarneithaf in the afternoon. On Inst Sunday, despite the 

ishop’s inbibition, the rector was, according to the Liverpool 
Mercury, the only clergyman present at Lianddyfoan. There 
happeued, however, to be no congregation. In the afternoon he 
officiated and preached at Llanfairmatbafarneithaf to a congre- 
gation of halfa dozev. There is something rather melancholy 
in the notion of a congregation which does not amount in num- 
ber to one-fourth of the letters of the name of the parish in 
which its church is situated, and whose only minister is one 
who is inhibited from preaching in it.-—-Pall Mali Gazette, 


AnoTuEr case of Clerical Justices’ justice, says the 
London Echo, has to be recorded in the annals of administra. 
tive blundering. The Rev. G R. Gray, Chairman of the Alcester 
Bench of Magistrates, hag sentenced a child of eight years old, 
named Robert Gordon, to one calendar month's imprisonment 
and five years in a reformatory, for having placed a few pebbles 
on the Midland Railway. the chi!d denied the offence, but 
said he had previously put pebbles on the line to hear them 
“go smudge,” so that he waa evidently unaware that he had 
been doing wrong ; he merely thonghbt. as many children ot his 
age would, that to hear the pebbles “‘g> smudge” was a legiti- 
mate mode of amusement. Most people would have considered 
tbat for this piece of mischief a sharp reprimand woold bave 
been sufficient punishment. But not so the reverend Chairman 
of the Alcester Bench of Magistrates. In Robert Gordon, of 


observed there. 


Tue PrespyTERY oF DunsE have had under consider 


ation a petition, by a small minority of the members of the 
parish church of Dunse, complaining ef the introduction of cer- 
tain “ritualistic” practices into the Presbyterian forms of worsbip 
The Presbytery adopted a motion which. among 
other things, ordered the removal of a crimson cloth which 
covered the communion-table, on which were embroidered in 
gold letters ‘I, H. S.,” and several crosses, of a cruciform ccver- 
ing surmounted the ' aptismal font, and the discoutinuance ot 
special services on festiv.) days. 
that, instead of of a montly communion at wnict communicants 


The§ further recommended 


OVER THE Saviour’s Foor- 


Some dispute concerning precedence rekindled the hos- 
tility of the parties, and soon the in erior of the chapel was 
‘Che priests fought up and down the 
sacred edifice, until they were sepurated by « company of Turk- 
ish soldiers. Two Greek priests were wounded in the fray, and 
so e ger were the combatants that one of the soldiers, in trying 
to restore peace, is said to have lost an eye during the scuffle. 
The affuirs of tbis kind, which occur perodivally ut Jerusalew, 
and from which even the most sacred sunctuaries are not spared, 
are regarded by the Musselman population as doubtful evidence 
of that brotberly l.ve for one another, which tbeir Christian fel- 


knelt before an altar-table, and used a printed form of com- 
munion service, the ordinance should be administered quarterly 
or ha'f-yearly, according to the time-honored forms othe Pres- 
byterian Church, and that the congregation should stand instead 
of kneeling, while the bened ction was be ng pronounced. ‘I'he 
case was appea'ed to the Synod. 


A Boy oF ELEVEN, named Charles Frederic Cole has 
been sent by a London Magistrate for a week’s imprisonment, 
ond ordered to have a flogging for throwing stones at trains. 
An application to the Magistrate, to impose a fine instead of the 
imprisonment and thrashing was refused. !t would be well if a 
few boys were to be simila ly punished here, fur the offense is 
much too common. 


Tue Restoration or St. ALsan’s AbBey, an ancient 
stracture of which little had been heard until the creation of the 
new bishopric, has received a fresh impetus in view of that 
event, and the subscribed fnnd now amounts to nearly £20,010. 
St. Alban’s Abbey is one of the largest and most architecturally 
interesting buildings in England, and the committee charged 
with its restoration are reminding the public that this abbey is 
‘*the memorial of the conversion of England to Christianity.” 


A Lonaric in a Porice Van.—An exciting scene oc- 
curred in a Manchester police van recently, As the vehicle was 
being driven from the city police court to Belle Vue Gaol, one 
of the prisoners, whu, it is alleged in excuse for his conduct, 
was suffering from an attack of delirium tremens, beguiled his 
journey by attempting to murder his companions. Having 
broken the window, he furiously attacked two of them witha 
piece of glass, wounding cne at the back of the head and the 
other on the ear. The crash of the window pane fortunately 
attracted the attention of the driver, who, seeing a man’s band 
thrust tbrough the aperture, gave the alarm to the officer guard- 
ing the entrance. The door was, of course, immediately un- 
locked, and the prisoner who bad thus disturbed the comfort ot 
his fellow-passengers, was overpowered and strictly guarded until 
thej arrival of the van at its destination. Itisto be hoped this 
circumstance will lead to some i» provement in the construc 
tion and arrangements of the van, which, in the absence of any 
means of communication with the guard, seems to be almost as 


t- 


d 





rd and disagreeable a conveyance as a railway compart - 
It 1s SAID THAT THE LATE Lorp Lytton has left a| ment. ~ journey to gaol ina police van is not, indeed, nnder 
large quantity of manuscripts, which will serve as notes for a| avy circumstances an exhilarating form of ‘carriage exercise ;” 


biogr: phical memoir, and that the present lord is solacing him 


self in his Portuguese exile,-by editing and preparing ‘hem for 
the press. He is also preparing for the press a novel, which was 
It is in an advanced state, and 
will be ready in the Autumn, when Lord Lytton will publish it, 
with a preface of his own composition. Pausanius is said to figure 


left upfinished by his father. 


in the plot, and there is a description of the battle of Platea. 





Matuew ARNoLD’s REPORT FoR 1874, on elementary 
education in England, complains that the minds of the children 


in schools, are ‘* unawakened and uninformed ” to an extent un 


known in other countries, which Mr. Arnold hs inspected, ‘In 
a school of seventy children, a school with annual grants and 
pupil teachers, there was not one single child who knew the 


meaning of the word ‘ feeble.’” 





Dr. KENEaLyY and Mr. Bradlaugh have fallen out 


Dr. Kenealy speaks cf Bradlaugh as that ‘‘Atheist and Papist, | 


but when it carries not only desperate criminals but dangerous 
lunatics and no proper provision is made for tbe protection of 
its passengers against themselves, it must be still less 
agreeatle. 


Mrs. Scott-Sippons has distinguished herself in En- 
gland as a volunteer riflexoman. ‘he Bideford and Torrington 
Kifle Corps have just obtained a new long range, which was for- 
mally opened by Mrs. Scott Siddons. In the presence of Sir 
Edward Green, the local gentry, and the officers and men of the 
respective corps, Mrs. Siddons took a Martin'-Henry rifle and 
fired at the target, making a ‘‘bull’s eye” the first time, anda 
‘*centre” with her second shot. She was loudly cheered, and 
the Devon Volunteers boast that they have now in their county 
the best marksman and the best markswoman in England, 


A Marve of medivval caligraphy and writing has 
been recently sent to Paris by an English bookseller, who 
bought it for 36,000 francs, and is on the lookout for a purchaser 
* at 42 000 francs. It is a psalter from the Monastery of St. Hu- 





who gives me no rest, but is perpetually assailing me with’ bert, in Ardennes (Luxembourg), and is known as the ‘‘ Pralter 


stones, brickbats, mud and dirt, until | hardly know whether I of | ouis the Good.” It is written in gold uncials, and contains | also the small boats, filled with ths musiciaus, singers, and citi- 
am op my head or wy heels.” _ Bradlaugh, in his National Re- verses in honor of the King to whom it was presented. he|zers, who paraded up and down the Grand Canal. Tenor. and 
former suggests that Kenealy is ‘a wind-blown bladder, with binding is on one side of ivory admirably chiseled, on the other sopranos sang solo pieces in honor of the occasion, many ‘God 

g full of forms of begg ng a of wrought silver, representing tLe King who owned the mann- 


umbrella, spectacles and a brief-ba 
ters for poor men’s money.” 


script, 


the mature age of eight years, he evidently discovered the germ 
of a future terrible malefactor. ted 


Tue Rey. Fraver Cook, an Episcopal clergyman at 
Clifton, England, preached a sermon which was criticised by a 
parishioner. Mr. Jenhins, the critic, found bimself excluded 
from the next communion, on the grouad of bis disbelief in 
everlasting punishment for the wicked. The Bishop of Glouces- 
ter sustained the pastor, and the Vean of Arches, when the case 
came before him on appeal, declared that Mr. Jenkins was “a 
defamer of Christianity.” 





—_—_—_— *——- Pr + — 

Sport in France.—The Paris correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph writes : ‘A droll story comes to us 
from the city of Marseilles. The hero is a gentleman well 
known both there and ia Paris. On his property near Marseilles 
he once had rabbits, which the innumerable poachers of the 
south have exterminated. There is now, as every ove knows, a 
sincere though uncultivated admiration for field sports in 
France. This gentleman was quite ashamed to think that he 
could not offer even rabbit shooting to a friend on his estates. 
But the remedy was simple—the empty warrens could te 
restocked. Orders to this effect he sent from Pa is, and a great 
quautlty of coneys were turned down, The season of the chase 
opered two or three days since, and a goodly show of guns M. 
led out to harass his‘ game. Girt with horns probably, 
and farnished with embroidered game bags, the party approach- 
ed the scene of action. To their mingled borror and delight, the 
rabbits sallied forth full gallop greeting their executioners with 
joy, and came running up totheir gnitered legs, Never was 
there such a welcome ; Lops and half-lops, Datch and Angora 
bounded to meet the sportsmen, tumbling one across another in 
delight. The fact is, that the garde chasse had bought tame 
rabbits, which he had been used to feed in that very spot.” 


eee o> ro—__—__——- 

Tue Lonpon ATHEN&UM, seeing that so much is sail 
sbout Byron's desire tor an unpretentious grave, quotes from 
* Childe Harold,” canto IV., stanzas 9 and 10, the celebrated 
lines in which he refers to England: 


Perhaps I loved it well; and should I lay 

My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 

My spirit shall resume it—if we may 

Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 

My hopes of being remember'd in my line 

Witb my land’s language ; if too fond and tar 
‘These aspirations in their scope incline— 

If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 

Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Oblivion bar. 


My name outof the temple where the dead 
Are honor'd by the nations—let it be— 

And ligbt the laurels on a loftier head ! 

And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me— 

‘* Sparta hath many a worthier son thanghe.’’ 











Important TO AMERICAN , TRAVELERS IN EvroPE.— 
An American writes to the London Times, that he recently sent 
four trunks from Germany to London by the shortest and safest 


route, The distance to be traversed w-s less than 500 miles, 
yet a month was occupied in their transmission, and he says he 
could have drawn them over the same road in a hand-barrow in 
that period. On opening his luggage after its arrival, he found 
that in three cases the locks had been picked. In the fourth 
case a stee) chisel had been used and the lock cut entirely out 
of thelea her. The contents were completely rifled. His entire 
wardrobe was taken, except in one instance, where the thieves, 
instead of carrying off a morning coat, tore it in tvo and left 
the fragments. ‘lhe writer adds that he could have sent bis 
baggage by express companies to San Francisco and back, a 
distance of 7,000 miles, during the month he waited to have it 
come but 500 miles. The companies would have also insured 
tre contents of the trunk:—which were very valuabl —up to a 
considerable amount. 
-_—— ——s 2. ——~™O 
A SERENADE was last month given to the English 
squadron on its arrival at Venice. The canals were lighted up 


sith Bengal fires in various colors, the shipping illuminated, as 





Save the Queen’s ” were given, aud the festive s renade lasted 
from 9 P, M. to 1A. M 


. 
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{From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER VIL—[Conrinven. | 

But then, again, whispered conscience, what are your 
chances in the race you are now running? You may be 
right in thinking that women throw away their hearts at 
random, but there must be opportunity—companionship 
—the means of meeting. Here are you, only a few 
wiles off, ’tis true, but what are your chances and op- 
portunities? A few stray words at a ball or dinner- 
party. What do you know of her inner life, and 
thoughts, and feelings? What chance have ycu, you 
awkward, shy gowk, of pushing yourself forward, and 
making the most of such small chances as offer them- 
selves? And dv you suppose that the prize will remain 
unwon forever, or for long? Wake up from your trance 
of folly, young dreamer that you are. 

But no—he argues again. Love needs no rules of 
time and opportunity, Has not my poor mother often 
said that she fell in love at first sight with my father, 
and that they were engaged to be married before they 
had known each other a week? And is it true that 
we are even now common acquaintances? Does she 
greet other men as she greets me? And then, as a 
vision came up before the young man, of a life to be 
spent in companionship with the woman he loved, with 
no need to long and look for scanty interviews, a con- 
stant presence of her beauty, those eyes always looking 
into his, his awe at speaking to her exchanged for per- 
fect trust, to learn the secret of her noble mind, to have 
the sympathy of her noble heart to urge him onwards 
in his aims for a high career—as the young man, pacing 
toand fro along.the gravel-path in front of his little 
dwelling, conjured up this picture of a heaven on earth, 
his step under the excitement became so loud as to 
arouse his brother subaltern from sleep. 

“ T say, old fellow,” sad Spragge, rising on his elbow 
in bed and lookiig at his chum through the open door, 
“you ain’t paid for doing watchman, you know. You 
might let a fellow go to sleep, L think. We’ve got a pa- 
rade at gunfire.” 

Thus rebuked, Yorke retired ts his own room, but on- 
ly to toss about on his bed, recalling time after time the 
record of cach word Miss Cunningham bad spoken to 
him, and picturing incoherent visions for the future, 
till summoned to rise again by the sound of the morn- 
ing gun. 

The next opportunity for meeting the young lady, 
happened a day or two afterwards, on the occasion of 
the brigadier’s half-yearly inspection of the Ifussars. 
Alas! it was only an opportunity from which nothing 
came. Liding to the parade ground an the morning in 
question, Yorke was in time to see the regiment drawn 
up in line, awaiting the brigadier’s arrival, himself one 
of the first spectators on the ground. But the inspec- 
tion was half over before, straining his eyes across the 
plain in the direction of the city, he was at last reward- 
ed for his patience. This time only two persons could 
be seen cantering towards the szene, who as they came 
nearer, were made out to be Miss Cunniogham and Col- 
onel Falkland. They did not, however, join the other 
spectators in attendance on the brigadier, but pulled up 
their horses st some distance off, whence they stood 
watching the manceuvres of the regiment. Yorke sat 
irresolute for some time, watching the pair—the colo 
nel’s upright figure on his powerful horse, the graceful 
ontline of the young lady, as her body swayed with 
every movement of her high-bred Arab, which, excited 
by the clatter of the dragoons, was pawing the groind 
and tossing its little head ; and, as the two figures stood 
out in clear relief against the plain, he could not help 
thinking what a fitting protector the soldier-like colonel 
made to his gentle godchild. At last he made bold to 
join them, a bold movement indeed, involving his com- 
plete separation from the group of spectators and com- 
mitting bimself alone to the naked plain, crossing the 
gap too at a foot-pace, for to ride faster would have at- 
tracted attention. But just as he was approaching the 
lady and her companions, whose heads were turned the 
other way, they set off ina gallop after the regiment, 
now executing a rapid change of front. Yorke’s first 
impulse was to follow in pursuit, but he was restrained by 
a sense of the absurd figure be would cut,in fu'l uniform, 





Colonel Falkland, from the height of his big horse. 


Thus thinking, the youngster pulled up, and wanting| 
self-possession to enable him to rejoin the other lookers- and teaching him to jump ditches. 
| “Anew purchase ?” said the colonel, eyeing the 
In reality | horse, “and a very nice-looking one too—country- ; 
everybody was watching the Hussars moving rapidly to| bred, I presume, but with some good blood in him} 
and fro (for Colonel Tartar always went the pace, and| evidently. So you are teaching him to jump? and a 
was carrying out to the full, his subaltern’s promise, | v 
that the inspection would be something of a kind to! this ?” 
amuse the ladies ;) and so Yorke’s little expedition was and pressing bis mare, put her at a small ravine. 


on, remained by himself on the plain, fancying that 
everybody was noticing his discomfiture. 


passed unobserved. 


The inspection over, and the regimeut being formed | jump 
up in three sides of a square, the brigadier addressed | Tabs, 
some valedictory remarks to it, which Colonel Tartar 





received on the point of his sword, and then rode slowly 
off the ground. ‘The spectators now began to disperse, 
making 
their respective lines, and Yorke was just about to ride 
up to Miss Cunningham, when Colonel Tartar, making 
over his regiment to Major Winge, cantered up to them. 
Yorke again pulled up, watching the party as they mov- 
ed slowly away in the direction of the residency, the 
little colonel with his legs stuck out, leaning over 
towards Miss Cunningham on his left, gesticulating with 
the right hand as if explaining the movements of the 
day. Yorke feit that his pony could ill compare with 
the other’s high-caste Arab, as it stepped proudly along, 
excited by the exercise, and tossing its head asif en- 
joying the rattle of its caparisons. And yet, thought 
the youngster, bitterly, [am as good as he, for all that 
he is a colonel of Hussars, and Iam only subaltern of 
Native Infantry, and I would prove it if 1 had a chance. 
Still, what chance shall I have against him, if he enters 
the lists? She says she thinks there is no profession 
like the army ; what more natural than that she should 
be dazzled with his medals, and his colonelcy, and his 
money? He isa dapper little fellow too, it must be 
confessed, and knows how to sita horse. He is evi- 
dently going on to the residency to breakfast, the lucky 
beggar. But no! Colonel Tartar, after accompanying 
the other two for a few hundreds yards, turned back, 
and they set off at speed, for the sun was now getting 
hot ; whereapon Yorke turned too and cantered home. 
But his faithful pony was now an object of contempt. 
and that very morning he took advantage of the arrival 
of an itinerant horse-merchant, to purchase a more dig 
nified mount. A high-caste Arab would alone have 
satisfied his aspirations, but as this meant running 
hopelessly into debt, he was fain to be content with a 
well-looking animal with strong legs and uncertain 
pedigree, although having some other good points, 
for which the dealer took the pony in exchenge and a 
promissary note for a sum which would make a for- 
midable inroad on the young man’s slender income ; 
but he was just now in a1eckless mood. “Poor little 
Jerry,” said he, as he took the saddle off the pony 
named after his chum, “it seems a shame to turn you 
adrift after you have done your work, doesn’t it? You 
ain’t much to look at, but you know how to go, and 
you have taught me to ride at any rate. Many is the 
battle we have had to see who should be master— 
hayen’t we, you lite beggar?” So saying, he gave 
the pony a farewell pat—to which the honest beast 
responded by putting back his ears as if preparatory 
to a bite or a kick, whichever might come readiest— 
and saddling his new purchase, rede it home. 

The next day or two were passed mainly in looking 
after the new purchase, trying its paces, getting it 
shod properly, and teaching it to jump overa hurdle 
rigged up in the compound ; proceedings in which 
Yorke’s chum took as much interest as himself—for 
the arrival of a new horse, is a great event in the 
household of a native-infantry subaltern ; and the 
two young men might be seen for the greater part of 
the day, before the shed in a corner of their compound 
which did duty for a stable, superintending the groom- 
ing-operations. Spragge might have grown jealous 
on comparing the good-looking grey with the insigni- 
ficant occupant of the next stall that owned him as 
master, but that jealousy did not enter into Jerry’s 
composition. ‘English blood there, and Arab too, 
I'll bet anything,” said the young critic for the hun- 
dreth time, surveying tie new purchase with admira- 
tion; “by jove! I only wish 1 was out of debt, I'd 
buy a horse too, I say, old fellow, you must give me 
a mount on him sometimes.” 

The new horse being somewhat raw to the bit, and 
searcely in form for {appearance on the mall, Yorke 
took him for exercise at first to a piece of ragged 
ground in rear of the cantonments, which being in 
the vicinity of the station slaughter-houses, afforded 
perfect seclusion, while a number of small ravines 
running down to the river offered a variety of broken 
ground well adapted for breaking infa young horse. 

Just as he was returning from this region one even- 





coming up behind, and Falkland, cantering past on 


| his Irish mare, on perceiving him pulled up alongside. 
The colonel explained that he had been for a ride 
mounted on a diminutive pony, and by a doubt whether! across country ; he did not get enough exercise at the 
the pony eculd go fast enough to overtake them, and of! residency, he said, with merely a morning canter. 
the undignified appearance he would present, if he did|“ But what brings you to these unsavory parts,” he 
come up with them, looked down upon especially by | asked, “ while all the gay world of Mustaphabad are 


listeniug to the band *” 
Yorke replied that he was breakin 


And so saying, the colonel turned to one side 


I 


eir way across the plain in the direction of 


ing about dusk, Yorke heard the footstep of a horse 


gin a new horse, 


ery proper thing too. Do you think he could manage 


good nag there, and know how to ride him. You 
ought to enter for the coming steeplechase.” 

Yerke thought he was joking; the idea of a country- 
bred running in a race of any sort, was like entering 
a hack for a flat race in England. 

The colonel said he was quite in earnest. It was 
not a matter of speed nor blood. “It is astonishing 
how few horses in this country can jump; want of 
practice, suppose. If any horse succeeds in getting 
round the course, the chances are it will win, and your 
horse has some good blood in him, and some capital 
points fora fencer; but here we are in cantonments. 
Good evening. I must push on, orI shall be late for 
dinner ;” and the colonel rode off. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The next day, while Yorke and his chum were at 
breakfast, the tramp of a horse’s feet was heard on 
the gravel outside, and looking out the young men 
descried before the door a horseman of the nawab’s 
very irregular cavalry, a body which under treaty- 
engagements furnished orderlies for duty at the 
residency. The rider had evidently come from thence, 
for he produced a small note from the folds of his 
waist-cloth, which he delivered to the servant who 
was sitting in the veranda. 

“ A ticket for soup, by all that’s powerful !” cried 
Spragge. “ Well, I thought it was about time for the 
commissioner to do the civil. Two distinguished 
ofticers like us, are not to be treated with neglect even 
by a bloated civilian. It’s directed to you, Arty,” he 
continued, throwing the note across the table, “ and 
from the lovely creature herself. You'd better keep 
it next your heart, only open it first, my boy, and 
let’s know what’s up. Say, oh, say !” 

Had Spragge been more observant he would have 
noticed the blush and confusion of hiscompanion. It 
was the first letter he had ever recoived from Miss 
Cunningham ; the first time, indeed, that he had ever 
seen her handwriting. 

He disguised his emotion, however, and rebuked his 
companion. “I wish you would have a little sense 
for once in your life, Spragge,” he said pettishly, call- 
ing that young officer by his surname, “and keep 
your foolish jokes for fit subjects.” 

“Oh! that’s the line, is it ?” replied the mmperturb- 
able Jerry ; “some things sre not to be talked about, 
or else we cut up rough, do we? with our Spragges 
and our Yorkes? We shall be having coffee and 
pistols next, I suppose? All right, old fellow ; 
you’ve only got to giveme the office, you know, and 
Pm mum. Still you haven’t told us yet what the 
letter is about ; come, out with it! ticket for soup, 
or a hop ?” 

Yorke replied that it was an invitation to dinner 
for the next day but one. 

“And me left out,” cried Jerry ; “well, that is a 
shame, considering we both called on the same day. 
You have been making play since to any extent, of 
course ; still there’s a want of consideration about 
the thing, ; if we had both been asked the same night, 
we might have taken Nubbee Buksh’s buggy between 
us. 

“ Consideration !” said Yorke, loftily. “ As if Miss 
Cunningham would be likely to think about such 
details as the small economies of a subaltern’s 
menage.” 

“ Menage, eh? small economies, eh? We are 
coming it strong, and no mistake. What’s the last 
book we got this out of ? This comes of our Shake- 
spears and our Homers. Beg pardon, old fellow,” he 
added, apologetically, seeing that Yorke was lookin 
angrily towards him ; “but don’t you think you’ 
better answer the note, and not keep the sowar wait- 
ing? Ill take myself off and have a pipe in the 
stable, and then perhaps when I come back, Richard 
will be himself again.” 

How the young man, left alone, discovered that 
there was no paper or ink in the bungalow fit to write 
his reply upon, and sent down to the Europe shop for 
a packet of the best creamlaid, and a bottle of fresh 
ink, the orderly waiting the while, dismounted, hold- 
ing his horse under the shade of a tree ; how, when 
the paper and in’ arrived, he spoilt half-a-dozen sheets 
before his answer was ready, in doubt whether to say 
“My dear Miss Cunningham,” or only “ Dear Miss 
Cunningham,”—need not be told ; nor that he did as 
a fact deposit the note abuut his person, taking it out 
a dozen times in the day to read the contents. Yet 
they were not of much import, for the note merely 
iran thus :— 
| “Dear Mr. Yorke.—Will you give us the pleasure 
of your company to dinner on Thursday at half-past 
seven ?—Believe me, yours very truly, 

* Oxivia CUNNINGHAM.” 
(To be contanued in our next.) 

AN AMUSING CASE of lack of foresight in the art world 
has just vccurred. It appears that a colossal piece of sculpture 
?|/ representing the Crucifixion is to be »et up this Au umnin the 
t| village of Oberammergau. It is the work of P.of. Houlbig, of 
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| Was no great thing for the big mare, but a respectable} M nich, und was commissioned by the King of Bavaria. Having 


following the lead, sent across in good style. 





for the little country-bred, which, however, 


“Very well done,” said the colonel; “you have a 


tinished bis work, the sculptor does not know h w t> get it con. 
veyed to its destination, the sculpt re is so gigantic. It weighs 
25.000 kilogrammes, and no ordinary wea:.s of transport are 
, sufficient to convey it to the dest.ned spot. 
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BLACK BESS; 


An Historical Tale of ‘“‘The Good Old Times.” | 


By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTER XLIX.—(Continued.) 


“TI don’t know; I fancy it will be the best to take her 
round cither to the side or the rear, and tether her toa 
tree, so that she can feed upon the grass, for we have 
no other food to offer her.” 

‘Be it so then. But you must take care not to place 
her where she can be seen by anyone vverlooking the 

lace.” 

“Oh! yes, that will be managed easily enough.” 

Bess, accordingly, was led round to the back of the 
mansion; and our friends having found a kind of shrub- 
bery, they tied her by the reins to one of the tress near 
it, leaving her sufficient length to crop the rather rank 
herbage about her feet. 

Dick was also careful not to actually secure her to 
the tree, for be knew his mare was sagacious enough to 
understand, she was not to stray from where she had 
been placed; at the same time, should anything occur to 
make such a thing necessary, she could release herself 
from her bondage. 

This having been done, King and Turpin once more 
made their way round to the front of the mansion. 

The hall door was reached by two flights of stone steps, 
each of which had a massive balustrade. 

Two lions, chiselled in stone, similar to those upon the 
park-gates, but much smaller in size, were upon the end 
of the balustrades, 

Decay, however, had already begun to exert its in- 
fluence upon both balustrade and steps; for the former 
were crumbling at the edges, and moss-grown, while the 
latter were broke in many places. 

Day by day year, by year, had dust accumulated in 
the crevices of the stvnework, and then the seeds of 
many curious wild plants had drifted there, and grown 
up, but, from want of space to tuke proper root 
were dwarfted in their proportions. 

In fact, when the two highwaymen ascended the flight 
of steps, and stood upon the huge slab in frout of the 
hall-coor, the traces of desolation and neglect became 





They turned round to see from whence this sudden 
accession of light had come, and found that the moon| 


an‘! was shining softly upon them. 

Dick took from the pocket in his coat, which he had 
made expressly for it, a small steel crowbar. 
“This will facilitate operations, I rather, think. It is| 
a beautiful little weapon, is it not ?” 

He held it out to Tom as he spoke. 

King took it in his hands, and, just glancing av it for 
a moment, said— 

“It will be of most essential service. But we have 
wasted sadly too much time already. So, here goes !” 

He made a step forward to che little window. 

“ Nay, nay,” said Dick, “ you are wounded, my frierd, 
although you must be getting much better, or you would 
not have needed me to remind you of it. Still, I faney 
I can do it better than you.” 

“[ had forgotten it for the moment, I confess. 
take the jemmy, and start at once!” 

‘ All right !° said Dick. “It will be easy enough to 
get in now.” 

But he found much more difficulty in effecting an en- 
trance, than he at all expected. 


But 





CHAPTER L. 


RELATES THE STRANGE SIGHTS AND SOUNDS WHICH THE 
HIGHWAYMEN SAW AND HEARD IN THE DESERTED 
MANSION AT DURLEY CHINE, 


Holding the little crowbar firmly in his hand, and 
mounting upon a portion of the stonework, Dick Turpin 
made an examination of the fastenings of the tall, narrow 
windows. 

He quickly found they were very simple,so he broke 
one of the little panes and introduced his hand. 

Simply turning round a button handle undid the case- 
ment, and he flung it open at once. 

Then he, for the first time, became cognizant of the 
fact that the hall window, was protected on the inner side 
by some ornamental iron-work. 

He communicated his discovery to Tom King, who 
remarked— 

“That is very awkward, but we ought to have foreseen 
it. You must break it down, but be careful to do so, if 





more and more apparent. 

The massive doorway itself was a perfect marvel in 
the shape of grotesque carving, but the finer portions of 
it had Jong since crumbled into powder. 

The door was large, and of solid oak. 
lowever was difficult to determine. 

It was gracefully ornamented, and, at the same time, 
strengthened by a quantity of filagree ironwork running 
over it. 

There were shutters to all the windows, but they were 
closed. They were of akind very rarely to be met with 
now. In shape they morne than anything else resembled 
the modern venetian blind, except that they were large 
and streng, and were hung on the outside with perpen- 
dicular hinges. 

It was quite clear? that to whomsoever the eceentric 
baronet had deleyated the carrying out of his instruc- 
tions, had done their duty, for the place was strongly 
barricaded. 

Turpin took hold of the large knob upon the door, and 
tried to shake it. 

He might as well have tried to shake the great door of 
Newgate itself. 

It was as firm as a rock. 

“ It strikes me, Tom,” he said, ‘that this place may 
be, after all just a little bit too secure.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

“ Why, that we shall not be able to get in.” 

“Do you think not ?” 

“I fancy we shall have considerable trouble. Just 
put your shoulder against the door and try to shake it !” 

“Not I! It is quite immovable, no doubt.” 

“ What are you going to do, then ?” 

“We must seek some weak part of the defences to 
make an entrance.” 

“ And where do you imagine you will find it? It 
appears to me the place has been fastened up with the 
greatest possible care.” 

“It has ungestionably, but they have left one point 
unguarded.” 

** Where ?” 

“« These little windows !” 

Tom King, as he spoke, pointed to two small latticed 
casements. 

They were placed upon each side of the door, and 
probably for the purpose of illuminating the hall. 

They were tall, and comparatively narrow. 

They were filled with a great number of minute 
stained glass diamond-shaped panes. 

But they were unprovided with shutters. 

The little side windows had evidently, either been 
entirely overlooked, or else finding there was no means 
of fastening them, they had been left to take their chance! 

When Tom King called Turpin’s attention to them, 
both became aware that a soft light had stolen over the 
scene, and that they could see now with much greater 
distinctness what they were about, than they could be- 
fore. 


Its color now, 


possible, in such a manner as not to excite notice—I 
[mean in the event of anyone coming here to look for 
us.” 

“T shall have some trouble in doing that. 
\I will do my best.” 

A grating, cackling sound now ensued, which showed 
that Turpin had already done some execution. 

“ Does it yicld easily ?” asked Tom. 

; “Oh! yes. I suppose the damp has got to it in some 
| way, for it hardly holds a bit in the setting. That’s the 
last one! ‘There it goes!” 

The iron screen which Turpin had displaced, bodily 
fell with a loud clang upon the flooring of the hall, rais- 
ing a thousand echoes in the dismal building. 

All within was as dark as the very tomb. 

Turpin leaped down again on to the stone slab, 

“Now, Tom, my friend,” he sald, “enter! The way 
is clear before you. I will follow!” 

So saying, he caught hold of his comrade and assisted 
him on to the piece of stone coping, from whence he could 
without difficulty make his way through the window into 
hehall. 

Tom King got quite through the window, but did not 
jump down. 

He seated himself upon the ioner sill, and, turning 
round, said— 

“Light that lantern of yours, Dick, and hand it up 
here. It is positively so dark that I cannot see any- 
thing within an inch of my nose. And before I shift 
from where I am, I should like to see where I am going 
to ” 





However, 


“You are wise. Stop a moment.” 

Once again, on that memorable night, did Dick pro- 
duce his lantern, which had been of such good service to 
them, and having ignited it, gave it to his friend, who 
stretched out his hand to receive it. 

Tom King then cast the broad ray of light full into the 
interior of the hall. 

Its vastness, both in respect to length, height, and 
width, was something wonderful. A carriage and pair 
could have turned round in it with ease. 

But Tom King did not attempt to make ary particular 
examination of the hall while in his present position; he 
merely noticed the distance to the floor, and finding it 
insignificant, dropped it at once. 

In another moment Turpin had scrambled through the 
window and was standing at his side. 

King stooped down and picked up the iron screen from 
the floor of the hall. 

“Take this, Dick,” he said, ‘and before we do any- 
thing further, or look at anything, let us restore the 
window to the same state as it was, when we first saw 
it.” 

“It is good advice, and I will follow it. 
ever, I will close and refasten the window.” 

‘Good; but you must see to do it, by the aid of such 
light that comes to you from without.” 


First how- 





“ Why not turn the lantern this way ?” 


had just. made her way round tothe front of the mansion, | * 


- |considering, yet it has cost me an effort, for my wound 


“It would be most unwise to do so. We do not know 
but even at this moment, some person may have his eyes 
fixed upon this building, and whose suspicions would be 
immediately excited if he saw a light flash from one of 
the windows.” 

‘« You are quite right, Tom, and I admire your caution,” 
said Turpin as he forced the fastening of the window 
into its place. ‘‘ Hand me the piece of iron, and I will 
fix it up again.” 

This was the most troublesome job of all; but at 
length, after repeated efforts, Turpin succeded in re- 
placing it. 

To be sure, the least touch would have knocked it 
down again, but they did not suspect any one would be 
there to touch it, so they considered they had done 
pretty well. 

The pane of glass which Dick had broken would, of 
course, have to remain as it was; but, even in the event 
of anyone coming to that door, such a liitle thing as that 
might elude their observation. 

When Dick stood on the hall-floor again, he took the 
lantern from Tom’s hand, and looked all about him by 
its aid. 

From the very first he had felt a deep curiosity about 
this so strangly deserted mansion. 

He turned the light first upon the walls. 

For about half way they were composed of black oaken 
panelings, very richly and grotesquely carved. 

Tee figures upon them seemed to be in some way con- 
nected with each other, as though the whole formed an 
allegorical or emblematical device, which Dick fancied 
pertained to the chase, but he did not pause to examine 
it with sufficient attention to say whether it was so or 
not. 

Between the top of the panelling and the ceiling were 
some large paintings—at lest, such, from the frames, 
they imagined,them to be; but as they were too thickly in- 
crusted with dust, it was quite impossible to make any- 
thing out respecting them. 

Several large doors opened from this entrance-hall in 
hoth sides of the wall, and in its centre almost was a 
spacious staircase, with a balustrade harmonizing with 
the panels. 

On the first landing of the staircase, they could dimly 
see a handsome window of stained glass. 

From the roof of the hall depended a chandelier, in 
which were many pieces of wax candle. 

Pieces of sculpture of various kinds were placed in 
the hall, as well as a huge ornamental flower or tree-pot, 
in which a withered, ghostly-lookiug stem still remained 
to show what had once been there. 

But upon every object lay dust in surprising quan- 
tities. ‘The floor of the hall was so covered with it, that 
the highwaymen’s feet sunk into it like snow. 

Such was the general appearance of the place into 
which our two friends intruded. 

Can we wonder that, findirg some fresh wonder at 
every turn, they steod for some time motionless and 
speechless. 

At last when they had, bit by bit, seen the whole of 
the hall, Dick spoke. 

He could not tell how it was, but somehow he involun- 
tarily spoke ina subdued voice to his companion. 

“What do you think of all this, Tom, my friend ?” he 
said. ‘Is it not strangely and wonderfully solemn? 
What a pity, too, to see a place, like this must have been 
at one time in, such a state. It is shameful!” 

“You are right there! But we have not, I fancy, 
seen one half of the wonders of Durley Chine, and doubt- 
less, the remainder will well pay us for our trouble.” 

“Tf it is at all like this, it will. But come where shall 
we go first ?” 

“T should advise,” said Tom, ‘ that we make our way 
into some one of the apartments and there make our- 
selves as comfortable as circumstances will allow.” 

“ But the peep at the rest of the building, which I am 
so apxious to have?” 

“Tt will, I fancy, be wisest to postpone that until to- 
morrow, until we have daylight to aid us.” 

“ Oh! we can do without daylight,” said Dick. “ This 
lantern will answer the purpose. Come along!” 

“T can make every allowance for your curiosity and 
impatience, but I must really remind youof two things.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“ Why, firstly, that though I have held up very well 















is still painful and I am yet weak.” 

“Pardon me, my friend, but I had forgotten that. 
We will find some place where we can rest at unce.” 

“ And not only that,” continued King. ~ You must 
not forget that we shal} only be safe here, so long as we 
raise no suspicions of the place being inhabited. Now, 
it appears to me an impossibility, for you to walk about 
the house with alight, without its been seen at some of 
the windows, and then, of course, we should be done for 
at once.” 

“ You are thoughtful and prudent,” said Turpin. “ It 
would be almost, if not quite impossible not to show 
some light at the windows.” 

“Very well! Then I propose, as I said, that we 
make ourselves as comfortable as we can, in one of the 
rooms. What do you say to this one ?” 

(To be continued in our nest.’ 
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= Useful and Interesting Knowledge. Tur Errect or Sirver on Gotp 1 Crrcutation.—| gold in 1879 is to be carned out, it is worthy of con- 


Tue Si.ver Mines or Massacuvserts.—We have 
been happy to state, this week, the progress and prom- 
ise of these silver mines. On all sides there is renewed 
confidence, greater energy and more hope for future 
success. Mr. butler, on the Poor farm, has found splen- 
did specimens, nearer to virgin silver than we have 
elsewhere seen. At the Bartlett mine, Sheep Island, 
they bave reached a depth of 35 feet, and are sinking 
about five feet a week. The average product is from 
half a ton to a tonaday. At Kent’s Island a great 
work is doing by Messrs. Spoffor!, Williams and Low- 
rey. They have prospected all around the island, 
making as many as a dozen excavations, half of them 
from 20 to 25 feet deep ; and one blasted through a 
solid ledge. ‘They are satisfied with the prospect ; 
have 25 men ut work, and are just putting up some $5,- 
000 worth of mochinery. Their engine is already in 
place near the railroad track ; the pump is atthe de- 
pot, and their drills on the way. The Providence com- 
pany have rich finds on the Kent farm, and are working 
with good hewt. We have heard of several sales of 
lands and mining property, but that of E. M. Boynton 
to G. Paterson, is all that we can speak of positively 
Mr. Paterson has purchased one undivided half of the 
Boynton mine, and 500 feet on the Chipman lode ; and 
the Boynton mine will soon be worked by the purchas- 
er. This leaves Mr. Bovnton 600 feet on the Chipman 
lode, while Chipman & Shaw have 500 beyond, on which 
they are sinking a shaft. 

The most perfect of all the mining operations, be- 


terms that, the values of commodities in the market 
¢; 
other commodities, change in relative value. 


the best for the purposes of money. 


value between the two metals, however desirable it 
may seem, is not attainabie. 
regarded difficult to manage the harmonious and 
simultaneous circulation of these metals of different 
value. England was the first to disconer, and in 1816 
toapply, the principle by which this difficulty can be 
overcome. The method was, in short, the making 
gold a legal tender for all amounts, and silver only a 
legal tender for sums not exceeding 40 shillings in one 
payment. Priorto that a double standard had b2en 
customary in England and elsewhere, gold and silver 
being each legal tender for all amounts; with results 
such as are usually experienced, the market ratio of 
value constantly varying sometimes above and some 
times below the mint standard, and driving first one 
and then the other metal from circulation. A frequent 
result was a callfor new legi-lation on the subject, 
which usually tended to depreciate the standard of 
oin. In 1853 the United States adopted the subsi- 
liary principle in respect to the fractional coins, and 


cause the oldest and best supplied with capital, is at|such silver was made only a legal tender in sums 


the Chipman works. The new shaft house, 60 feet 


under $5. But the subsidiary relation was confined 


long by 30 wide, containing regular California applian-|to the fractional coin and did not apply to the silver 


ces has been fully com; leted. On the first floor are 
located the engine, boiler, friction gear, air compressor, 
Cornish force pump, and a small pump of Knowles’ 
manufacture. This wachiaecry runs very smoothly, and 
shows care in the selection of proper positions for its vari- 
ed movements. In the opposite or farther end of the 
building is the wareroom, tool room, blacksmith shop, 
and the deck-head of the shaft. The latter is timbered 
up in three seclious and is twelve feet long by four 
wide. One of these sections is devoted to the use of 
skips or cages which ply between the levels and the 
top of the shaft ; one to buckets, which work to and 
from the bottom of the mine, and the other is occupied 
by ladders, the spear of the Cornish pump, a four inch 
discharge pipe, and the tubes which convey compressed 
air down the shaft to supply steam drills with power 
and the mine with ventilation. 

The undergreund work comprises three levels (one 
east, one west and one south ) beside the sinking of the 
central shaft. ‘The work is continuous day and night, 
and the organization of labor seems perfect. ‘There are 
no halts or emergencies apparent at the time ; ever 
man has his allotted place and performs his duty with 
as much regularity as the machinery itself. Bright 
glistenirg ore is constantly reaching the deck head, 
where itis washed and assorted ; the first-class is put 
up in small bags weighing about one hundred and 
thifty-five pounds each, and the balance reserved for 
future concentration. Almost daily teams may be seen 
passing down State street, loaded with these bags on 
their way to the warehouse of Summer, Swasey & 
Curtis, from which place they are shipped to New York 
city by water. On the second floor of the building 
described are the offices occupied by the superintendent, 
and a large lobby with railing, principally used by 
visitors while watching the operations on the deck head 
below. The manager of the mine reports a two foot 
reef or pay streak in one heading, a four inch in 
another and the bottom of the shaft carrying heavy 
sign as it goes down. In the rear of this building stands 
the frame of a new ore house twenty-four by thirty 
eight fect, which is rapidly approaching completion; 
it is to be divided into seven compartments for the 
assorting, classification and "storage of ores.—Newbury- 


port Herald. 


Tne Savinc Banks or tae Stare or New York. 
—The statement of the condition of the savings bunks 
in the State of New York on July Ist is exceedingly 
favorable. ‘The total amount of deposits, exclusive of 
surplus, is 8316, 335,617 82, and the aggregate of assets 
of the savings banks are $336,308,236.43, There is an 
apparent decline in the surplus since January Ist, but 
this is owing entirely to the different mode of computation. 
The gain in deposits since January Ist, is over $12,000,- 
000. ‘There is also a gain of over 36,000 in the number 
of depositors. The increase in depositsis the largest 
since 1872. 


Inox 1x ‘Texas.—The Houston (Texas) Telegraph 


dollar until 1878, when that also was demonetized 
along with the fractional coin. 

In the United States no inconvenience then ensued, 
owing to the fact that the ratio adopted by the mint 
was during that period always in excess of the mar- 
ket, the furmer being 16 to 1, while the latter was 
from 15 to 15.6 to 1 during that period. The silver 
dollar was then thus uudervalued, and consequently 
was demonetized, since nobody would make payments 
in the relatively dearer silver dollar, when the cheap- 
er gold would avail. 

France, jointly with Switzerland, Italy, and Belgi- 
um, adopted in part the se principle in 1855, 
silver coins lower than five francs being so reduced in 
fineness that they were overvalued tokens, and were 
made legal tender for sums not exceeding 50 francs. 
but the five-frane piece, like the United States dollar, 
was still permitted to remain a legal tender for all 
amounts Unlike the United States, inconvenience 
did result, the mint ratio assumed being 15$, while 
the market ratio fluctuated above and below that 

oint. Prior to about 1870 the market ratio was 15% 
to 1, and gold circulated to the exclusion of legal 
tender silver. Since then the market value has risen 
to a point above the mint standard, and given a ten- 
dency to silver to circulate in place of gold. 
tendency has been partly counteracted 
Swiss, and other Governments of the 


tender silver. 


its old silver coinage as legal tender in all amounts. 


case—or remelted at home. 


cheaper. 





count, not even an Emperor’s edicts enabiing the twe 
metals to circulate simultaneously, when that wouk 
lviolate the laws of trade. 


iat once, might have the effect of injuring public conti 


Prof. E. B. Elliott of Washington, states in general 


the world are constantly fluctuating. Gold ayd 
ver are not exceptions to this rule, and they, like 
These 
metals have been selected from time immemorial as 
Their cost of 
production varies but little from decade to decade. 
While the fluctuation of their relative value is con- 
stantly taking place, it is comparatively smaller in 
their case than in general with other commodities. It 
ix, however, appreciable, and a constancy of relative 


For many years it was 


This 
by the French, 
Guadripartive 
Convention, discouraging the coinage of the legal- 


Germar.y and the Scandinavian countries have late- 
ly endeavored to recede from their former exclusive 
silver standard and to adopt a gold standare instead, 
with a new silver coin, which is legal tender in limi- 
ted amounts. But like France, Germany still retained 


As a result, she has experienced great difficulty in 
placing her newly coined issueson the market, her 
gold either being exported—which is commonly the 
In establishing the coin- 
age, the German Government assumed the ratio of 
value of gold to silver at 154 to 1, by fixing the rela- 
tive weights of the two metals in corresponding pro- 
portion for like denominations. The market value in 
the same period was 15} to 1, which excluded the 
gold from circulation, the silver being relatively the 


Germany suffers from embarrassment on this ac- 


sideration whether one of the methods of facilitating 
this object might not be a declaration that the green- 
back currency should only be legal tender in some 
certain large but limited amount. The gradual re- 
duction of this amount to a smaller figure, could be 
determined more readily after the first effects of the 
change had become evident. 
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Tue Post-Orrice Savincs Banks 1n Canapa.— 
Though the annual report of their condition shows, 
as might be expected, somewhat of a falling-off in 
deposits owing to recent financial stringency, their 
condition is satisfactory, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing comparison of the fiscal year closing June 
30th, 1875, with that closing June 30th, 1869: 


1869. 1875. 
Post-Office Savings Banks__ 81 268 
Deposits during year_____- 16,653 42,508 
Amount of such deposits... $927,885 $1,942,346 
Number of withdrawals___ 4,787 24,637 
Amount withdrawn_____-_- $296,754 $2,041,879 
Accounts opened__----___ 6,429 10,516 
Accounts closed_...-..___- 1,319 11,190 


The total number of accounts opened since the 
business began has been 71,2273; closed, 46,979. 
Deposits to the amount of $13,257,048 have been 
received, on which interest, at 4 per cent., has been 
paid amounting to $645,135. The expense of man- 
agement last year was $12,539. The amount to the 
credit of depositors in 1874 was $3,204,965; now it is 
2,926,090. The average amount to the credit of each 
open account in 1872 was 147.04; in 1873, $136,32; 
in 1874, $128.36; in 1875, $120.44. During these 
four years, however, $1,286,800 have beer withdrawn 
to beinvested in Dominion bonds bearing 5 per cent 
interest. The advantages of the system are to the 
depositor perfect safety, exemption of deposits from 
seizure or legal process and free transfer from any 
post-office to any other post-office when he may be 
traveling or changing his residence. The Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, secures a popular loan at a 
low rate of interest. 


A Wownverrut Mine IN Catirornia.—From the 
Los Angeles Express ofthe 3rd, we take the follow- 
ing:jA gentleman who formerly did business in this city, 
gives us a few interesting facts in regard to the great 
mine at Kernville, owned by Senator Jones. The mine 
is lovated near the little town of Kernville, and was first 
opened some seven or eight years ago. It underwenta 
variety of fluctuations, until it fell entirely into the hands 
of its present owner. When Mr. Jones purchased all 
the interests outstanding—about a year since—he at 
once commenced to unfold its treasures. He sank 
a deep shaft, ran winzes and stopes in various directions, 
made convenient levels and cross-cuts at various points, 
and prospected the entire ledge for two miles and a half 
and found it rich in ore at every point. It has an 
average breadth of 80 feet, and the main shaft has been 
sunk 400 feet—all the way in ore. The ledge varies in 
value from $25 to $300 psr ton. It is now estimated 
by the men in the mine that there is ore enough in sight 
to furnish work for the stamps now in operation for ten 
years. The mill and hoisting works are pronounced 
the best in California. An 80-stamp mill, with every im- 
provement known to modern mining science, is kept in 
constant operation— never ceasing either night or day 
—andit is turning out a vast amount of bullion. Of 
course, it is only known to the proprietor and his chief 
operators how much the yield is; but if we strike an 
average of the ore, and allow one ton a day to each 
stamp, it would give a gross yield from this mine, with 
the present works, $4,500,000. 


An Improvep Hypraviic Motor for running light 
machinery, a Swiss invention—is said to /auswer an ad- 
mirable purpose in many of the smaller industries Tbe 
apparatus consists of an oscillating engine placed within 
a perfectly water-tight outer casing, into which the wa- 
ter enters at one side and leaves at the other. The os- 
cillating engine cylinder, driven by the water, swings 
in bearings, suitable entrance and exit ports of the 
bearing, permitting alternately the entrance and dis- 
‘charge of water from the cylinder. The pis‘on rol of 
,|the cylinder is pivoted to a crank disk of the driving 
|| shaft, and the power is transmitted to the machinery by 





To demonetize her silver)a friction cone and belting, and can be arranged to run 


.|the same at different speeds. The regulating air cham- 


| dence, by impairing the faith of contracts. A slower ber secures uniformly of motion under various pres- 


| process, aud perhaps a safer, would be to declare the! sures. 


jold silver coinage a legal tender only in limitec 
amounts; not necessarily, however, in limits so nar 


row as those which have been adopted by other| 
|States, and by the Germans themselves for their new | 
|eoinage. It seems not impossibie that a good effect 


The casing is attached by screws at any suita- 
{ ble point nesr the machine to be operated, and the w1- 
‘ter can be conveyed thereto by rubber pipes. No 
oiling is necessary, as the apparatus works entirely in 
water, which forms a sufficient lubricant. This kind of 
motor must prove very useful, as it is said to be capa- 


says: “Some time since a lot of ‘Texas iron-ore was might result from declaring this form of silver coinage | ble of makirg from 120 to 500 revolutions per minute, 
sent to the iron manufacturers of England for essay and legal tender at first in sums not exceeding $1,000, and| with an average water consumption of forty gallons. 


test asto quality. The result was so satisfactory, and 


the quality was found so excellent, that a shipment of pig- |silver rose approximately to the new gold standard. 
There is a certain similarity as to the relation in 


iron was ordered as au experiment. 


If it be found that | 


‘gradually reducing this limit till the value of sue 


Care Cotony has about 800 miles of railway to be 
constructed, at a cost of £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 ster- 
‘ling; and in New Zealand there are 500 miles of rail- 


this ore can be promptiy obtained and manufactured, |this country of gold to greenbacks and the relation of; way in construction, and 360 more authorized. India 


a large trade will soon spring up and a rapid develop- 


ment of our iron mines result.” 





‘gold to silver in Germany. 


If the act of Congress,' has 5,872 miles of railway open, while 1,927 miles re- 


authorizing the redemption of our paper currency in main to be completed. 
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Tue Goxp anv Sitver or THE Wortp.— According 
to the most reliable estimates, the whole amount of 
gold in the world, at the present time, is about $6,000,- 
000,000 in value. It may be of interest to see what 
the bulk of this amount of gold would be, if it was 
all melted and run together. Pure gold is a little 
more than nineteen times heavier than water, whilst 
a cubic foot of water weighs 1,000 ounces avoirdupois. 
Therefore, a foot of gold will weigh 19,000 ounces 
avoirdupois ; and an ounce of fine gold is worth, ac- 
cording to the coinage of the United States, a little 
more than eighteen dellars. This would make a 
cubic foot of gold worth about $333,333. A cubic 
yard of solid gold would, therefore, be worth $9,000,- 
000 ; and six hundred and sixty-six eubie yards would 
contain a little more than $6,000,000,000, the whole 
amount of gold in the world, including plate. ‘These 
six hundred and sixty-six eubic yards of solid gold 
could be placed within a room fifteen feet high, 
twenty four feet wide, and eighteen feet long. All 
the gold in the world, if beaten into gold leaf, would 
not cover more than one-nineteenth of the State of 
California, or a little more than the State of New 
Hampshire. It takes 1,280,000 leaves of gold foil, 
such as painters use, to make an inch in thickness—or 
about 15,360,000 to make a foot. A cubic foot of 
gold, if beaten into the finest gold-leaf, would cover 
about 10,000 acres of land, and as there are six hun- 
dred and forty acres to the mile, the whole amount of 
gold in the world—six hundred and sixty-six cubic 
yards—if beaten out, could cover only about 10,000 
square miles, And yet many people imagive, that the 
gold taken out of California alone would fill several 
warehouses. All the gold taken out of California, 
Idaho, Nevada and Montana would not exceed much 
more than one-sixth of all the gold in the world, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, and as silver consti- 
tutes, with gold, the great medium of commercial ex- 
change all over the world, in ancient as in modern 
times, it might be of interest to our readers to give 
an est.mate of the amount of silver and gold in value 
now in the world, or at least the quantity taken out 
from the earliest historical dates to the present time. 

According to Diodorus Seculus, gold and silver 
mining was prosecuted in Egypt, more than three 
thousand years ago. At the time of Cleopatra there 
wus a picture found in one of the temples of Thebes, 
in Egypt, on one of the monarchs of that country 

resenting to the gods all the gold and silver which 

* had received in one year from his mines ; amount- 
ing, as near as now can be arrived at, to $30,000,000. 
There is no doubt but that the Soudan provinces, on 
the southern confines of Egypt, was the Ophir of So- 
lomon. In the time of Abraham, according to the 
Bible, that Patriarch received “ pieces” of silver, and 
weighed out “ shekels” of it. 

Several hundred years before our era, according to 
the Parian Chronicle, the “ pieces” of silver were cur- 
rent among the ancients. Rawlinson informs us that 
an inscription, discovered by him in Babylon, states 
that Phuluk levied tribute upon Damascus, amount- 
ing to 2,300 talents of silver. Plinius informs us that 
Cyrus, after ravaging Asia, had collected together the 
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TUNNELS ON THE SoUTHERN Paciric Rattroap.—The 
Los Angeles Herald says: Any one desiring to obtain some 
idea of the stupendous accomplishments of railroad en 
gineering, should spend a few days on the Tehachepa 
Pass, inaestigating the operations of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company. About twesty miles of that 
road is a succession of cuts, fills and tunnels. Within 
this distance there are thirteen tunnels, ranging from 
eleven hundred feet to a few yards in length. For the 
greater portion of the way the road-bed is cut through 
solid granite The elevation is so great from the pres- 
ent terminus of the road at Caliente to Tehachepa Val- 
ley, that the first mile ard a half out of Caliente is at- 
tained by laying down eight miles of track. Higher up 
in the Pass the road runs through a tunnel, encircles 
the hill, and passes a few feet above the tunnel. After 
completely encircling the hill and going half around 
again, the track doubles on itself like a closely-pursued 
hare, and after running several miles in the opposite 
direction, strikes off up the canyon. ‘This circling and 
doubling is for grade. Once the track crosses the 
Pass, and this involves the building of a long and very 
bridge. We doubt ifa more difficult and expensive 
high piece of engineering was encountered in the building 
of the Central Pacific over the Sierras, than that with 
which the Southern Pacific is now struggling in Teha- 
chepa Pass, Auother tremendous piece of work is the 
San Fernando tunnel, which, when completed, will be 
over one and a half miles in length, and, in places, 
over one thousand feet beneath the surface. Yet the 
company will accomplish this great work, and run cars 
through from San Francisco to Los Angeles, by the first 
of next July. All the force that can be used is kept at 
work on the San Fernando tunnel. In the Tehachepa 
Pass five thousand men are employed, and the force is 
being increased at the rate of one thousand Chinamen 
per week. 





Steet Ratts.—The Review of Mining, contains an 
elaborate article by M. Despret on the substitution of 
steel rails for those of iron inthe construction of rail- 
ways. Experience amply shows, says, M.Despret, that 
Steel Rails offer a far greater resistance than those of 
iron to the strain caused by the passing of trains, and 
this superiority consists not only in their chemical, but 
also in their physical composition, the steel rails being 
perfectly homogencous, while those of iron are composed 
of different layers imperfectly welded together. With 
respect to their quality, M.Despret says that the steel 
rails give greater guarantee of stability than those of 
iron, the quality of the latter being, as is well known, 
excessively variable, while that of the former is much 
more uniform. On tkis account. therfore, the stcel rail 
should endure far longer than the iron; opinions are. 
however, much divided as to the relative durability of 
the two, some engineers maintining that the steel rails 
will last only twice as long as those of iron, while others 
assert ten times is the correct propo:tion. iM. Despret 
made experiments on a portion of a permanent way 
| having a gradient of one in fifty to one in fifty-five, ang 
found that iron rails of excellent quality, laid on this 
gradient, showed in three years a wear of 0.393 inch, 
while steel rails on the same gradient showed, in four 
years, a wear of only 0.1572 inch, the table of the rail 





incredible sum of $4,000,000,000 worth of silver. 

It is not improbable that Asia, before the discovery 
of America, possessed $4,000,000. Allowing a loss 
for wear and tear of $882,000,000 since the discovery 
of America, and there would still remain in the hands 
of man, the almost incredible sum of $12,000,000,000. 
And yet, vast as it is, it would not pay off the national 
debt of the United States, France, England and Spain. 


Tae Manvrcrure oF Copperas at Srarrorp, Vt.— 
The ore, which resembles iron pyrites (sulphuret of 
iron), is mined from the top of the hill, in the fall of 
the year, and is thrown in heaps of about 1,000 tons 
each, upon a preuiously prepared bed of wood. The 
whole mass is then set on fire and allowed to burn 
until itis thought to have lost sufficient sulphur, when 
the fire is put out with water and the heap allowed to 
coo!. In the Spring, after the frost is out of the 
ground, the water is again allowed to run through the 
heap and to dissolve the copperas. The liquid is 
evaporated by being allowed to trickle over boughs 
and brush in the “brush house,” rfter which whatever 
passes through is boiled to a hydrometrical strength 
of about 36 degrees, and allowed to crystallize in 
large shallow pans. The liquid is boiled a second 
time to secure ali the copperas it contains, and then 
uothing remains but to gather the beautiful crystals 
and ship them to market. Copperas is used in tanning 





preserving a pertectly regular form. 


| 


| A conrrisuTor To “Iron” NOTES Two incidents of 
| recent occurrence, which, in his opinion, indicate that 
| some “mysterious” fires may have their origin in the ac- 
,tion of the sun on glass. A few days ago the master of 
|a steam-tug in English waters founda large hole had 
been burned in the centre of the covering of his berth, 
and that the fire had penetrated to the bed itself, 
which was smoking. It was then discovered that this 
resulted from a concentration of the sun’s rays by the 
glass “dead-lights” in the side of the vessel. The 
grounds of a new mansion in a British town are 
entered through gates richly gilt and ornaimented. 
To protect them temporarily they were covered with 
canvas. One afternoon lately this covering was found 
to be on fire and was burned, one of the lamps above 
being broken by the heat. All ordinary theories of 
the causes of fire failed to account for this one, and 
it was discovered that the globular lamps of the gate 
concentrated the solar rays and directed them on the 
spot where the canvas had been, and thus doubtless 
|occasioned the fire. 


A new Lieutentne Arraratus.—has been invented 
in Germany, the advantage of which appears to be that 
it can be affixed to all gas jets and is made to act not 

y any special mechanism, but simply by the increased 





and in the manufacture of dyes, ink and Prussian! 
blue. 

Accorpinc TO Dr. HorrmMann, a Frutp Cattep “Ii | 
quid parchment,” consisting of gutta-percha suftened 
and soaked in ether, i- especially adapted for forming a 





coatiog for pictures and cards, as it permits the remov-, extinguished or let down toa thread. By tae use of|time 


al of dirt with a moist rag. Pencil and crayon draw- 
ings may be rendered ineffaceable, by sprinkling them 
with this liquid by means of an atomizer, an exceeding 
,y delicate film remaining after the evaporation of the 
ether. 


pressure of the gas, which is always laid on from the 
gasometer when the lamps should be lighted. ‘Ihe act 
of turning on the gas at the main ignites all {the burners 
ftred with this apparatus. Another feature of this in- 
vention is the arrangement by whick, when th: pressure 
is diminished at the main the yas ean either he totally 


this apparatus, as goon as the gas is turved on, a whole 
city may be simultaneously illuminiated; and when, in 
early morning, the pressive is reduced, the light may 
be completely extinguished or gradually diminished, as 
necessity may require. 


Tox LATEST DISCOVERED PREVENTIVE of boiler ins 
crustation is zine. It appears that an engineer on board 
the French Steamer St.Laurent, after making some re« 
— in the boilers, left accidently therein an ingot of 

inc. Some time after, in searching for the bar in the 
generator, in which, meanwhile, steam had been main- 
tained, he found to his surprise, that the mettal had 
disappeared, and also that the incrustation left by the 
water, instead of being hard and firm, was a mere mud, 
easily washed out. Repeating the experiment, durin 
another voyage, the same result was rvached. It is also 
stated that M.Leseur, a French chewist, afier examen- 
ing into thisremarka le circumstance, concludes that the 
zine forms a volatic couple with the iron of the boiler, 
zine being the negative pole und the iron the positive, 
It then happens, as in all batteries, that the zine is con- 
sumed, while the iron is protected both from oxidation 
and dissolution. Additional tests of this simple pres 
ventive, if such it may be termed, will be looked for 
with special interest. 


——« 





Rar Transtr—Tur Loxpon Unprnirounp Sys- 
TEM ILLustraTEeD.—Sir Edmund Watkin of London, 
before the Commission, on August 13th, stated that 
the London Underground Railway had sixteen miles 
in operation, and before many months they will have 
not less than twenty miles in operation, with the in- 
tention of extending their lines, as the exigences of 
the ovcasion require, through the entire city. Tho 
average rate of fare is about five cents in American 
currency, and last year some 70,000,000 passengers 
were transported. By a system of commutation, the 
laboring classes can ride at about id. sterling a mile, 
They run 1,000 trains a day, averaging 1,000 passen- 
gers each, emptying and filling the trains in about 
one minute. The road costs £1,000,000 per mile, the 
larger portion of the cost being for property damages, 
&c. Their average rate of speed is about twenty 
miles an hour, including stoppages. 

THE PROPELLERS PUT INTO ‘THE NEW CIRCULAR IRON= 
craps building for the Russian Navy, present some 
features of interest. There are six screws in all, and 
the two in the centre are much larger than the others, 
and are so placed as to sink deeper in the water and 
below the ship’s bottom. These screws have only 
three wings, and in shallow water they are stopped in 
a position that leaves neither wing below the bottom. 
Deep sunk screws have been used with success be- 
fore; and to enable the ships to enter shallows, the 
shaft is in two parts, united by a universal joint, so 
that the screw can be raised, and still kept in motion, 
In deep water the two parts of the shaft are in line, 
and work together. 


Tue ‘Lire’ or Svusmanne Tervcrarn Cases, 
The English Money Market Review says that a fact of 
some importance as tending to, if it does not entirely, 
dispel the prevailing impression, that the “life” of a 
submarine cable is of a limited nature, was lately men- 
tioned by Mr. John Pender, M. P., at the meeting of 
the Eastern Telegraph Company, He stated that the 
various sections of the Kastern system, with the excep- 
tion of a shore end of a short line at Lisbon which was 
undergoing repair, were in perfect working order. But 
of far greater importance, as affecting the future of sub- 
marine cable enterprise, was his announcement that the 
Suez and Aden scetion, which was laid in comparative. 
ly warm water, had improved in insulation by no less 
than thirty-eight per cent., and the other cables of the 
Eastern company from forty-five to seventy-seven per 
cent. in insulation power, which is of course the chief 
element in estimating their capacity for the transmission 
of messages. Mr. Pender further stated that 
bles longest laid have improved the most. 

Anturac.te Coat 1n New Brunswick.—A St. John 
(N. B.) newspaper says: “A seam of what seems to 
be anthracite coal, fully four fect thick, has been discoy- 
ered near T'ynemouth Creek, about a mile from the wa- 
ter. Its proximity to the sea will greatly increase its 
value. The formation of the ground at the placo is de- 
scribed as very remarkable. A great ridge, soma sixty 
feet in height and resembling an immense grave, has 
been thrown up in a valley by some action of the earth’s 
inner forces, and in this ridge the coal has been found.” 
More Coat in Micuigan,—At . Standish, Mich., a 
thirty-four-inch vein of coal hasbeen struck ata depth 
of one hundred and twenty-six feet. A vein five and 
a half feet thick was recently struck on the Tittabawa, 
see. 
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Tue Marsce Quarries oF Catirornia.—The largest 
piece of marble ever quarried in California, weighing 
one hundred and sixty tous, was taken out of the Gold 
Spring Quarry near Columbia, Tuolumne County, some 
i ago, and cut into small blocks. Several hundred 
men are constantly employed in this and other quarries 
in the State. It is said, by competent judges, that 
when the quarries af the State are fairly opened, they 
will afford to,workmen in that line, one of the largest 
fields of labor to be found in the United States, 

















Major Andre. 


Major Audre was bred to commercial pursuits, but Le aban- 
doned the pen for the sword, and obtained a commission in the 
line. He rose to the rank of Major, and te dill the high post of 
Adjatant General to the British Army in America. He was per- 
sonally as beautiful as Rataelle. He was learned and accom- 
pli hed, painted admirably, drew caricatares, wrote charming 
verses, aud his epistles to Howora Soeyd (whom he failed to 
win, aud who married a kind of madman and died early) are 
among the most charming love-letters in our language. He was 
a thorough soldier—in the orderly-room, in the camp. and in 
the field ; and had his life been spared, he might have led a 
division in the Peninsula, or even at Waterloo. Thus, brave 
and wise and good, tiusted and respected by his chiefs, beloved 
by his comrades, idolized by the private men, he seemed to be 
in the possession of almost everything that could make life bap- 
py. it 3s true that he had been jilted by a woman ; but time 
and employment are the best of Roman cements to mend a bro- 
ken heart withal. In the year 1780 he was sent by Sir Henry 
Clinton, commanding the British torces in New York, on a secret 
errand to one Benedict Arnold, a General in the American ser 
vice, but who was meditativg treason to his country and his 
cause—treason which, to bis eternal infamy, he soon afterward 
successfully accomplished. What has become of his recreant 
spirit it is beyond human ecience to tell, although | dare say a 





professional spirit-rapper would raise me Benedict Arnold's | p 


ghost fora guinea ; but I can imagine him slowly stewing in 
the molten gold for which he sold himself, and in the same 
cauldron with Judas and the German Jew Deutz, who, ‘ for a 
consideration,” betrayed the Dachesse de Berri to the govern- 
ment of Lovis Philippe. Well, he—I don't mean the traitor 
Arnold, but the gallant young Adjutant-General of King George’s 
army—was caught within the American lines in a disguised hab. 
it, and with some papers of a terribly compromising nature coa- 
cealed in bis boots. He was taken to West Point, and subse- 
quently to ‘Tappan, and tried by court-martial. ‘The case against 
him was clear. He bad been captured in flagrant delict of con 
travention against the laws of Washington. To all intents and 
purposes he was a spy, and to the fate of a spy he was condemn 
e1. No doubt it wonld have been a nobly generous and grace- 
fal act on the part-of Washington to have spared the life of this 
unfortunate young gentleman ; but the Generalissimo of the 
Constitutional Forces had bis duty to do. The Americans were 
tired”of being dubbed “ rebels ” by English Tory stackuppish- 
ness, and by the newspapers which Toryism hired to abuse and 
ineult America. if, indeed, Washington could have got hold of 
Arnold, and bad’ been enabled to bang that scoundrel much 
higher than ever Haman hung, he would, no doubt, have been 
glad to Jet the Brit sh Adjutant go free ; but ! enedtct had tim- 
eously eloped, and Sir Henry Clinton having bought him at so 
big a price, and being actuated besides by a kind of blundering 
British good faith, could not bring himself to surrender bis baa 
bargain. lhe condemned man wrote again and again to Wash- 
ington, to entreat that he might die a soldier's death—tbat he 
might be shot, and not banged; but no reply was vouchsafed 
to bis entreaty, and hanged he was at 12 o'clock on a hot Au- 
tumn,oon in the presence of an immense concourse of military 


THE ALBION. 


Ca Bridging Time. arty BaLiooninG 1x EnGuanp.—The Sadlers, fa- 
ee ther,aud son, were renowned for their courage in making bal. 
The late Lord Lyndburst lived till 1868 ; yet he bad seen the} loon ascensions. Jumes, the father, made an ascent from Ox- 
' birth, growth, and maturity of the Republic of the United States 0 gg as sag -— = oe ony beg he + 
| : ‘i : : empted to cross the Irish Chanuel from Dublin to Live:poo 
| of America, for he was born in Massachn on, abe me whee Bat he wet with adverse winds, and after much . uffeting about, 
that, and the other Eastera States were British plantations or))., was obliged to drop into the sea, and was picked up bya boat 
colonies. In his ninety-two years of life, he had seen the whole | that fortunately was near, the captain being obliged to run bis 
history of the great Republic. In 1874, died Paymaster ‘borne, boweprit through the balloon to free him. His son, Windham 
the oldest naval officer in the Queen's service ; for he received gd er} Taly. IST. Ce cot el ua = wert A. vy ong 
his firet commissio n in the days when Lord Nelson was still liv-! 4nd the car began to slip sway, when he saved himself by tying 
ing, fighting, «nd conquering Still more remarkable was the |the neck of the balloos round :is body. He was unhappily 
case of the late Field Marsbal Viscount Combermere ; he was a/| killed on the 2 th of September, 1&24, while descending ina 
commigsioned officer in the British Army in 1791, and a com-| gale, by striking against a house near Blackburn, in Lancas- 
missioned officer be was in 1465, when death carried him off ut} shire. 
the age o* ninety-two. During bis passage through ull the mi-| Mr. Green, another of the most celebrated English aeronauts, 
l.tary graies, from Ensign to Field Marshal, he had been con-| was born the year after the invention of balloons, and died onty 
versant with the wars relatiag to two Repnblics,, two Empires, |a few years ago. He made nearly 1,400 ascents ; he crossed the 
and several Monarchies in France. Most noteworthy fact of all, | sea three times, and twice fell into it. He took up 700 persons, 
Combermere and the great Napoleon Lad been subaltern officers | among whom were 120 ladies, and many persons of high rank. 
in the self-same year, the one (English) as Easign Cotton, the|}On one ion he ded sitting on a favorite pony, sus- 
other, [French] as Lieutenant Bonaparte; and yet Napoleon| pended to the Loop in place of the car ; the animal, who had 
has been dead more than h-If a century! When George !V | been traived at Astley’s, did not manifest the least uneasiness, 
visited Edinburgh in 1822, be had an iuterview with one of the | but ate freely durin; the excursion some beans given him by 
men, who had tought tor Prince Charlie, in 1745; the King| his rider. 

H tly wel d him, as “‘last of his enemies.” One Mr.| A voyage made by Mr. Green to the centre of Germany is one 
Evans, who died in 1740, was wont to speak of having witnessed | of the most memorable on ivccrd. ‘The balloon was fifty feet 
the execution of Charles I., in 1649 ; but this assertion is sadly | diameter, containing eighty-five thousand cu ic feet of gas, and 
in need of oorroboration. The Scottish newspapers, in 1766,|the party consieted of Mr. Green, Mr. Mouck Mason [who, in 
recorded the birth of a child to Lady Nicolson, of Glenbervie ;| his *‘Aeronautica,” has given a fall account of the voyage], and 
her husband, Sir William, was ninety-two years old at the time,| «r. Robert Holland, who provided the funds. They ascended 
having married bis second wife when he was eighty-two ; there | from Vauxhall Gardens on the 7th ot November, 1836, at half- 
was an interval of sixty-six years, between the birth of his first| past 1 p.u., and, crossing the channel, passed to the eastward 
daugbter, by his first wife,aud his youngest daughter by his| during the night, and the next morning saw large tracts of snow, 
second wife. We have no record of the death of this youngest} which they thonght might be the boundless plains of Poland or 
daughter, but supposing her to have lived beyond h r eigh ieth | the inhospitable steppes of Russia. ‘his determined them to 
year, she might have said in 1846: ‘*My tather was born 172|descend, when they found themselves near Weilbarg, in the 
years ago, in the time of Charles I!.; and my eldest sister was| Duchy of Nassau, haviog traveled about five hundred miles in 
born 146 years ago.’ ‘This case was a specially remarkable one, | eighteen hours. The balloon afterwards took the name of the 
in one at least of its features. More within tbe ordinary ron, | Nassau balloon. . ° e 
but still noteworthy, was the instance of Dr. Franklin. who was} For u long time Montgoltier’s system of heated air and 
the grands n of aman born in the time of Queen Elizabeth ;| Cha: les’s system of light gas were in rivalry. The former was 
Benjamin Franklin himself, died in 1790, and thus he, his father, | much the simpler; but the hydrogen was difficult and costly to 
and grandfather, covered two centuries. About the year 1539,| prepare, and the filling of a balloon with it took many days. 
was born Miss Lettice Knollys, who eventually became by mar- | About 1814 coal gas came into use for lighting tewns, and this 
riage Countess of Essex in 1556, Countess of Leicester in 1586, | settled the question by providing an excellent filling material, 
and Lady Blount in 1589. ‘This courtly lady, who did not quit| always to be bad at gasworks at a woderate charge. Although 
the scene of life till 1634, was a great-niece of Anne Boleyn, and | six or seven times heavier than pure hydrogen, it was still less 
might, very probably, as a Jittle girl, have seen Henry VIII. ;|than holf the weight of air, und therefore would give, with 
she certainly saw Edward VI, Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, | moderate-sized balloons, a fair ascending power; moreover, 
James L., nd Charles I. Lettice belonged to « family very re-| being less subtle, it was less liable to leak tbrongh the stuff ot 
tentive ot life ; for her father reached thejage of eighty-five, one|the envelope. Mr. Green was the first to take advantrge of this 
brovher eighty-six, another brother ninety-nine, and herself | gas, and it has since been almost Universally used. The Mont- 
ninety-five. Another courtly lady «as in a position to say, | goltier system is quite sbandoned, and pure hydroyeu is only 
shortly before her death, in 185%, ** King Charles IJ. was present | resorted to in special cases where gieat power 1s required. 
at the marriage of my grandfather, und gave away the bride; The ascending force is determined, according to well known 
nearly a hundred and ninety years ago.” This leaping over a| hydrostatic laws, by the difference in weight between the gas 























and civilians. ‘* He fell a sacrifice to his zeal for his King and 
country on the 2nd of Uctober, 17:0, aged twenty-nine."” Thus 
runs the inscription over his honored ashes, which many 
ye.rs after his death were brought to England, and deposited in 
a stately sarcophagus in Westminster Abbey. John Andre died 
the death of a dog, but bis name is made bright by imperishable 
renown, and his countrymen will no more forget him than they 
will forget John Churchill, Johu Moore, or Jobn Bargoyne.-— 
George Augustus Sula, | elgravia. 
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Tur Cevrie Dytnc out in Iretanp.—It is very 
probable that the use of the Celti: tongue will eventually die 
out. It is by no means so much in vogue with the rising gen- 
eration, as with the former. There are but few persons now, 
even among t:e old, who really ‘‘have no English,” as the 
phrase goes: although many will pretend that this is the case 
tor purposes of their own. I bel eve, also, that the peasarts 
would by no meaus wish their superiors to learn their speech. 
Nevertheless, the y will express approval : nd admiration of any 
efforts wade in this direction. Both Protestants and Romanists 
mutilate and distort the Sa\on language iu the most wonderfal 
manner. They are as fond of long and difficult sounding 
words a3 the negroes are said to be. They are even ingenious 
enough to moant rolysyllabic terms, on the§spur of the{moment, 
when memory fails to bring forth any compoand sufliciently 
startling. ‘* Ub, Sir, you give us a very fine allegation to-day "a 
respect ble man said to his clergyman one. Now, if the time 
had not been immediately atter morniag service, there might 
have been some difficulty in disccvering that the subject of 
commendation was a sermon. A maid-servant on one occasion, 
angrily called a troublesome child “ the most ecclesiastical boy 
she had ever seen iu her life,” as the greatest term of reproach 
the cvuld think of, and the same woman described a Fenian 
gathering as ‘ta wonderful triangle of people.” ‘Then, when 
one of the gentry was ill in a country neighborhood, there were 
many inquiries made as to whether he would be likely ‘to in- 
tereede, ' meaning were there hopes of his recovery. A dispen- 
sary becomes an “ expansary,” the excise service ‘the outside.” 
To expect is to “inspect,” and vice versa. A cypress-tree is a 
*‘cypber ” a surplive a * cypress,” an inn ‘an end,” and so, ad- 
infinitum. ‘The staple malady and cause of death in Ireland, is 
a pain or stitch in the heart ; but the peasants also suffer ocea- 
siovally from ‘‘a great impression,” and a ‘fluency on the 
chest.” The most grateful heart can find no richer or more ele- 
gant mode of express ng thankfulness for some favor done, than 
to wish the patron ‘‘a blanket of glory ia Heaven,”—Argosy. 
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Tue Evecraic Connucrivity or Giass.—In an essay 
read before the London Physical society lately, W. Whitehouse 
described some experiments he had made, He employed pieces 
of thermometer tude about an inch in length, into the bore of 
which two platinum wires were icserted in such a manner, that 
there was au interval between the points. In some cases, one 
wire of platinnam occupied the entire bore of the tube, and this 
tube was surrounded on its external surface by a helix of wire 
of the same metal, in each case the arrangement was introduc- 
ed into.a circuit in whicb were also placed a Thomson galvano- 
meter and a set ot resistance coils, It was shown that at the 
ordinary temperatare there was no deflection, but that the cur- 
rent passed freely when the glass was heated to redness. The dif- 
ficalty of making contact with the glass, led Mr. Whitehouse to 
use two test tubes, one inside the other, both containing mercury, 
with whch wires of pliuinum freely communicated. The flime 
of a Bunsen burner was applied to the outer test tube, and the 
temperature of the metal noted by the aid of a thermometer. In 
one series of experiments the diameter of the internal tube was 
$ of an inch, the length in contact with the mercury about 3 
inches, and the thickness of the glase 1-100 of an inch. A cur- 
rent was first observed to pass ut 100 degrees C., and jas the 
iemperature rose, the amount of deflection increased. 





wide gap of time seems rather startling; but the facts and|and an eqnal volume of yir. An example will make this clear. 
dates arrange themselves in the following way : James, the fifth | Phe standard balloon used in the siege of Faris [of which we 
Earl of Balcarras, was a naval officer in the service of Queen | shall speak bereafter] was about fifty feet diameter, containing 
Anne ; he had come to the earldom, as successor to his father, | 70,600 cubic feet, ‘tne weight of this volume of air would be 
the fourth Earl; Charles II., near the close of his reign, had|about 5,000 pounds, and the weight of the gas [assuming ® 
given away the bride at the first marriage of this fourth Earl ;| specific gravity of 0.40] would be 2,0 0 pouuds, Hence the 
ot the years of birth and death of the two noblemen, we need | gross ascendivg fores would be 3,0)0 pounds. the weight of 
need not take account ; but Earl James’ daugbter, Elizabeth, | the balloon, uet and car was about 1,000 pounds, thus leaving 
became Countess of Hardwicke, and survived to a very advanced | 2,90 pounds available for p gers, despat . bailast and 
age in 1:58.-- Chambers’ Journal. anchoring apparatus, If the same balloon were filled with 
~—> hydrogen, the weight of the gas would :e only 350 pounds, and 
A Srory azout Kine Daviv.—The following extract the disposable ascending force would b+ 3,650 pounds, 
is from an interesting article on the Talmud, in the Cornbill C N C iieinaaiadl ca aii - 3 idt 
Magazine: ORK ASAD ON peerage ee company 1s sal . 0 
‘There is a touching passage in the book of Psalms—all the eae oe, hw a Py po ~~ _ eg Pw oe 
more affecting for its mysterious wordiug a passage which few | fort import 9 lick A ecg ith & a9 
sincere Christians can read without tears, in which David, who|°. 5°Y¢re! WMpotant establishments had deen covered with cork. 
: “ and it is said that, after standing some eighteen months, the 
roy Segpersoe — — coaine Syme ngs ge : covering remains intgct, and is as perfect a non-condactor as on 
pote A pa Socios thes pete ie Gaede” tbe ‘Meas a aiff be day it was laid. Althongh the durability of the cork had 
culty, of course. | es ia the unexpected introdaction of the uni- been ape pre iu — = — — bilit a 
° : - : . mersed and partly exposed to the weathe , its ability to stan 
Peahente + ne SS ae ‘ ~~ wre, ~~ = such bigh Bh anton en as those of surfaces paneer teneall by 
Midrash Tedillim who thus cugttine the cauuee” literally — had 1 page Aap shown. =~ oo of cork , = 
- J . : , . -’ |readiness with it yields so as to surround cylinders or pipe: ; the 
— ees oe ae. ne Bee ate as facility with which it is put in its place, taken down aud put up 
poe Pa ane: Seis bill’ and encentie P = eo his flock The again, in the case of tie inspection or repairs of a boiler or 
diet pier ie while omulie neosit aa Dovid pots aed bien steam—pipe, together with the fact that its non-conducting pow- 
touched the heavens with bis hand. Then aan the son of | = _— oe | of be he Hp eons by — ae 
Jease, in this unexpected emergency, ‘If the Lord will help me ee mi as cmnret-~-~r om .tonetoninelidiemace 
down from this unicorn, I will build him a house of » hundred + ; i isa . 
cubits, the size of this animal's horns.’ Some say he measured| Men Wriraovur Hearrs.—We sometimes meet with 
its width, others its length. |lenary agreement on any subject | men who seem to think that any indalgence in an affectionate 
in this world seems impossible. What occurred? # hon came. |teeling is weakness. ‘They will return from a journey, and greet 
The unicorn crouched in fear, and David descended, Then hej|their families with a distant dignity, and move among their 
became anxious about the lion, and it was on this occasion or |children with the cold and lofty splendor of an iceberg sur- 
soon after it, that the affecting lines above alluded to, were com-| rounded by its broken fragments. ‘here is hardly a more un- 
posed.” natural sight on earth than one of these fathers w thout a heart. 
A father had better extinguish a boy's eyes than take away his 
Houmation Versus Cremation —Wr. Bernays,|Professor|beart. Who that has experienced the joys of friendship would 
of chemistry at St. Thomas's Hospital, London, suggests that by a| be robbed of the hidden treasures of his heart? and values syin- 
sener tebilcation of cast, hamation misht be made on cafe 00 pathy and affection, would not rather lose all that is beantifal in 
pet Or a 8 nature’s scenery? Cherish, then, your hearts best affections. 
cremation. Instead of cremating the body, he would cremate the|[pdnige in the warm and gushing emotions of filial, paternal, 
earth and render it, by increased porosity, the best material for | and fraternal love. 
slowly, but surely and safely, oxidizing the body. ‘Thus alone 
could the clay soils of many of our cemeteties be made properly 
| available for burials, without which burning of the soil. some ot 
| Our cemeteries ought not to be used. Dr, Bernas suggests cof 
fias of perforated iron plate, with lids of the same materia’. 
These should be covered to the depth f one foot with charcoal, 
| and completely filled iu with well-barnt clay. By such a method 
advantage would be taken of one of the most valuable proper- 
ties of burnt clay —the power of absorbing and oxidizing ivjuri- 
ous hydrogenous compounds and promoting decomposition. 
One great advantage of coffins of sheet iron thus perforated, 
would be the rapid oxidation of the receptacle of the body, 
| which, by the color of the oxide, would render all the drainage 
| water from a cemetery visible fur some distance from its source, 


| 


, and thus give the necessary indications of impurity, 


























A LaTE NuMBER of Comptes Rendus contains an ac- 
count of experiments by M. V. Feltz on the prisonous action of 
putretied blood. He found tbat in the case of dogs experiment- 
ed on, into whoss crural vein he had injected blood which had 
putretied and reached a stage in which bacteria aud allied or- 
ganisms disappeared, produced loss of appetite, vomiting, bil- 
ious diarrboea, and other bad symptoms. Four oat of six died. 
bat not until ten or twelve days had elapsed. Iu another set of 
experiments, he employed the powder of old putrefled and dried 
blood mixed with water. Two out of three dogs died, and as in 
the former case, their blood showed septicemic characters, with 
deformation of the red corpuscles. The bacteria, &c., present 
in these cases, appear to have developed from germs that had 
survived the putrefaction and desiccation, 











Disraeti.—The British Premier has a new verb—To| Tur DuNpEr Apvertiser publishes an item of some 
convenience. ** Tnere is po one,” said Mr. Disraeli, che otber | interest to numismatologists. Having premised that money was 
| night, ** whom I should like more to convenience than my hon- | once coined at Dundee, this journal states, tbat the rarest speci- 

ored friend ;" and every one is taking up the expression now. |men known of the local ment is a unique silver balf-penny of 
| We talk of inconveniencing a man often enough. ‘* Pray do! King Kobert II., n very good preservation. It 13 the ouly one 
not inconvenience yourself,” or, “ Do not let me inconvenience | of that reign known to be in existance, and is, further, the only 
,you.” Why not, therefore, convenience « man? It jars upon | still existing, regal half-penny coined at Lundee in any rei 
} the ear at first, but it is correct, although it comes rather near | The coin is not much larger than a herring scale, and only weighs 
the Dickensonian *' I don’t want to illconvenience you.” seven grains. 
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SUMMER RETREATS. 








COZZENS 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


WILL BE 
Opexed on or about tte Ist of June. 





For further particulars address EDWaRD 


COZZENS, Wxst Font. New Y uk. 





PUBLISHED DAILY (EXCEPT SUNDAYS). 
| HARRISON & CO. ......... Proprietors 
Cor. Leidesdorff and Sacramente Streets, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


BY MAIL (POST PAID), IN ADVANCE = 


Turse MostHs .... ..-sseees- 





GLEN PARK HOTEL, 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 


This well-known house, t» which {a attached 


“1x MontTHs 
Onur YEAR ... ccccccccessc-s 


Remittances by mail, or Wells, Fargo & Co., 
at ovr risk. 











"THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


+ | Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subje: 


Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 
‘The work originally published under the title of Tur 
| New American CyCioprpia was completed in 1863, sinc. 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
| all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
| which have taken place in every branch ot science, litera. 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and ; ublisherst . 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, aid to issuc 
a new edition entitled *‘ The American Cyclopwdia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work ot 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with th« 


| ‘Local Agents Wanted! 


An Agent Wanted for each Town 
| and County in the United States, 
Farties desirin: to act as agents must accompany their 
application by a letter of recommendation as to character 
and responsibility from and signed by the Editor of a 
newspaper published in the town or county for which 
agent proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds of 


the Industrial,Exhibition Company. 


Whole Bonds $20 each. 


The Madison Silver Mine, 
MADISON, New Hampshire. 


This mine has a true fissure vein, beginning at the 
surface with one inch in width, and gradually increasing, 


A vaLuaBLE MINERAL ano MAGNETIC Spaiso, 
veed for drinking and bathing, and which can 
accommodate over 200 gnerts, is situated within 
a few minutes’ walk of Seneca Lake and the 
famous Watkins Gl-o, and is now open for visit- 
ore, ‘Table first-clise and charges moderate, 


discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the Ha If 6 1 0 , 66 
inéustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of sociai life. Great wars and conseauent re, o- 6% 


Quarter “ 5 


lations have occurred, involving national changes o 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 


P, W. WAUGH, Proprietor, 


till now—at a depth of 30 feet—it is four fect in width, 





Highland House, 


GARRISON, N. Y., 


Will open June Ist. For particulars »pp'y t 


Grand Usion Ho el, 4204 Strect, and 4th Ave- 


ae, M. ¥. G F. & W. D. GARRISON 





MOUNT MANSFIELD HOTEL 


STOWE, VT. 


N. P. KEELER, Manager. 


THIS POPULAR SUMMER RESOR! REOPENED 
JUNE lst, 1875, 





250 rooms, The rooms are large and airy, lighted wit 


gas. Billiard rooms, bowling alleys, croquet grounds, 
A good carriage road is 
constructed to the summit of Mount Mansfield, where 
fhe walks and drives are 
The hotel will be kept in first-class style. 
Stages run to and from Waterbury in convection with all 


theatre and telegraph office. 


there is an excellent hotel. 
unsurp:ssed. 


trains. An addition of 55 rooms ~ince last season. 


Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 


with addition of 130 rooms, will opea on Jun 


Ist. Apply at-ho H. ase, or to PF. A. HAMMOND, 
Hot. | Keya', Sxth Aveune and 420d 8 reet, 


~<'?F. 


D 8 HAMMOND, Proprietor, 





well charged with mineral, with walls dipping to th. 
west, on an angle of 45 deg. The shatt is being sunk a 
foot a day on the vein. 

This mine is situated on the line of the Conway Branch 
ot tLe Eastern Raplroad, one-half a mile from the Madi 
son Depot. , 

The lot on which this mine is located contains twelve 
acres of land, and has fifteen hundred feet. or more, on 
{ | the vein, which runs South 20 West, North 20 Fast. 

This mine has been examined by Col. J. B. Morgan, of 
Somerville, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., t>) whom we 
fer. 

We invite Capitalists to investigate this property. 
For further information apply to 


B, F. LARRABEE, 
54 Washington Steet, Bosron, Mass., 
and to C—, TURNER, 
24 Cabot Street, Savrem, Mass. 


~ 
2 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
C C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 
*, ~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
C. or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower. 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid 


h 


e 





PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(One bh u's ride by Morrie and E-w x R.R. Fiv 
minotes’ walk from Depo .) 


An extena‘on of fifty bedroome has been latel 


added ; modern improvements and neatly fur- 
Iti 


visser, Kept aaa fi ste lark family hotel, 
how reacy to show rooms fer tye eeanon., Appl 
to 





SANDS POINT HOTEL, 


SANDS POINT, L. L., 


J. RIERA, Proprietor. 


WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THK 
TRADE. Ajents Wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 
Fstablished 1842, 


t 








- ENVELOPES. 


SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO:, 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 


) 


y 


work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial! and industrial activity has been commenced 
Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Atrica. 

‘The great political revolutions of the last decade, wit) 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought inte 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been foughi 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now tc 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the arm of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1m literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and origmal record of te progress of political and 
historical events. 

fhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource ,for cariy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the origmal stereotype plates have been used. 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming w 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 


in the present cdition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 


of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rathe 
than embeilishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their aitistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they wiil find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopwdia, and 
worthy of its high character 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
seve oc'avo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
tuy illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE “OF BINDING 

In extra Cloth, per VOlseccscccccceeseeseees #5 00 

In Library Leather, per vol....scceee 6 WW 

In Half Turkey Morocco, per Vol.ceeceeeses 7 00 

In Halt Russia, extra gilt, PCT VOleeeseseeee 8 00 

In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 

in Full Russia, per vol... .cccccosec-seccees]0 0 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes until 
ompletion, will be issued once in two months. 
*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopwdia,” 

showing type, i!'ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
applicawon. 


First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Address the Pyblishers, 


bl. AVPLETON & CO., 





Ube illustrations which are introduced for the first time | 


The Industrial Exhibition Company will furnishfagents 
with Circulars, ete., ete. 

Each newspaper publi hed in the town where agent ia, 
located will, as son as agency is established, be given an 
advertisement, advert.sing such agency and (he Company, 
and fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency :s sucessfully conducted. 

The Industria) Exhibition Company is the first to 
adopt the plan so long in use by the European governs 
ments of issumg bonds when the prixcipal ismade secure 
and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 
premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to the in- 
vestor $21—-one dollar more than cost—and the holder of a 

20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200 
$500, $1,'00, $3,000, $5,000, $10,0(0, $25,000 or $100,000, 
The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
bond-holdera pro raia, is in this loan distributed by 


chance. The purchaser of a bond knows he will receive 





back his investment, with a small rate of mterest added, 
| and in consideration of teking this small rate of iaterest, 
he has a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
| simply the d‘stribution of interest on the whole loan. 

Each bond participates in four drawings each year, 


} until it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 


the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branche: | 


the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 
| The Industrial Exhibition Company, under a special 
| charter, granted by the State of New York, is given au- 

thority to issue these Londs, The Legislature of the 

Stute, recognizing the great benefits which will arise from 

the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
| estate and property of the Company tiem taxation and 
assesments for five years, and has also conferred other 
| great privileges, : 

| Every American who understands the purposes of this 

| Company will, of a necesity, feel x p: ide in aiding it to « 

| succe-sful termination, 

| Each individual who buysa bord becomes an owner and 

{an interested party, and when he views the structure 

erected with his money can say, “ 1 sided to erect in our 

| country the most magnificent building the world hag 
| ever seeu, a paiace which, in truth, represents the indus- 

) try, energy and mechanical geni.s of the American 
people.” 

} The manufacturers and the inventors of America are 
peculiarly interested in he success of this enterprise, 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where all their 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold. 





Wi!l open on May Ist for Sommer Goeste, Seim, 
er Sawanhaka \eaves Peck Slip daily at 4 and 


shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
83:d Street, E. BR., at 4:15 P.M  Retorning, 


549 & 551 liroadway, NEW YORK. ‘Lhe building will contain 5,32",000 square feet of space, 


Purchasers desivring Bonds before an agency is estab 





leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 
G. DUBSPAUGH. 


Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. ll 





Sweet Springs, 


MONROE COUNTY, West Virginia. 


This Jelightfal summer resort will b+ open 
for the accommo tation of visi ors on the 16:b 
N> establishment is ite euperior iv 
point cf comfort or el gsnce of i18 appointmente. 
per week. $17 50; per 
wooth of twenty-eight days, $60, Excars on 


of June. 
Charges per day, $3; 


tickets at reducea rates, good for the season, by 


the Peorsylvania Centra! or Baltimore and Okio 


Railroads. 


Parties or families desiring to m ke arrange- 


Menta for the season will please acdregs 
CAPIAIN I. H. FBEEMAN as above. 


THE WEST END HOTEL, 


FORT WASHINGTON, 


OPPOSITE IHE PALISADES 








This bijou establishment, now open, is accessible by 
steemn, from all business centres in Forty-five minutes, é 
Baths and Croton Water in all the rooms. 


CHARLES H. SHELLEY, Proprictor. 





Whitestone House, 
WHITESTONE L. I. 








Veing e>tirely renovated and n wly farnished, 
will be ope ed oo June let, 1875, Every room 
bas gas, electric bells, &., 


well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner. Samples given when requested. 




















and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
locahties, during their spare momeuts, or all the time 
than at any thing else. We offer employment that will 
pay handsomely for every hour’s work. Fuil particu- 
iars, terme, &c., sent free. Send us your address at once. 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look tur work or 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. 
G. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 


B.'T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYF, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 


I have recently perfected a new method of packing my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, the 
coating of which will saponify, and does rot injure the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 Ib. Balls, 
and in no other way. Directions in English and German 
or making hard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


nying each package. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
61 to 21 Washington Street New Vorg 











| Plersanrt and P-ofiteble Emp'oyment — 
“Heautiful!” ‘¢ ming !’* ‘Oh, how love's!” 
** What are they worth ?”? «ec. Such are the exclamations 
by those who see the large elegant New Chromos pro- 
duced by the European and the American Chromo 
Publishing Co. They are all perfect Gems of Art. No 
one can resist the temptation to buy when seeing the | 
Chromos. Canvassers, Acents, and ladies and gentlemen 
out of employment, will find this the best opening ever 
o ito make money. For f.1l particular:, send stamp 
for confidential circular. Address F. GLEASON & CO,, 
738 Washington Street, Mass. 


» 


ar r 
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$5 to $2 per day. Agents wanted, All classes { 
of working people of both sexes, young 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


ts Published Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Sontt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 





FIVE POLLARS PER ANNUM in Adwrnce 


| ished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
‘th office from where they can be suppiied. 
Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 


| will address 


| INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO., 
12 East 17th Street, 

| (Between BROADWAY anv FIFTH AVENUE), 

| NEW YORK CITY. 

Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 
| or postal order - charges paid by sender, 














profit, HE’S 











THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


ee pee em aes eae 


THF MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should know it! 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 


T. R AGNEW, axe no mistaxe, 


THE NO. is 3%. 

















THE ALBION. 








INSURANCE. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
—- 


INSURANCE. 








CUNARD LINE. 


EsTaBiisuep 1840. 


The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERYIOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and ) Saturday. From Boston every Tuesdays. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON.) 


Ky Steamers not Carrying Steerage.— First Class, £26. 
Becond Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.— First Class, 15, 17 and 
1 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


FROW SEW YORE OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $80, $100 apd $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Ticket on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

ftecrage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
ell parts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

‘Through Bulls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean peg 

For Freight and Cabin peewee apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 howling Green, N. 


ne passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ng, N. Y. 
‘ __CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aoswr. 


~ ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING U. 8S. MAIL. 
New York and Glasgow. 














STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 







ELYSIA.. Saturday, Aug. 28, at 2». M 
CALL’ O Saturday, S+pt. 4, at 8.30 A.M, 
VICLURIA Saturday, Sept. 11, at 2 P.M 
UTOPIA .... . Saturday, Sept. 18, at 7 P. M. 





RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—§$65, $75 ond $80, currency. 





REMITTANCES 


"TAPSCOTTD’S 


Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE, 
86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 


wards, available in all partsof ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Raves by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
_86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


INSUKANCE, 


OFFICE OF 1HE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRoaowAY, WY. Y. 
Vorner of Cedar Street. 


NiW YORK, Jan Lith, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENE OF THE AF 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
SS ma dection 12 of its Charter . 
























an iu’ see from 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive.... 610,221 49 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $731,768 7’ 





B-vs Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
ton Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULL: 

OF VESSELS. 





*| Premiums marked off as earned during the 


PCrIOd A5 ADOVE. cee ssecccccsesesecececeess $612,795 JE 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savin &e., 

during the same per “ages 400,588 li 

freturn Premiums.... 

THE COMPANt KaS Te po ay ASSETS 
Cash in Bank..... ecceeeeses $155.07 

United States and other stocks.. on. %0 

Loans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 





INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE at lowest rates. 


G@™ Drafts issued for any amcunt at current rates. 





Send for circulars, giving anatneg information, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New York. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vevsels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 

of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoii Ick and HeapLanps, 





CANADA 








- | entitled to partict 
4 saed on and after 


_—_—— 17 870 0} 
Premium Notes and Bills ceceivaple....... *ioa.350 12 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 


Rewsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated atrcc. cocccccccccvoccccocsoes 4€,018 93 
Total Assets.ce. seccseccsesesecsseoces $1,010,367 7 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding rtd 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their agai spunosentadiven, on and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February next 
: ‘(DEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI 
FICALES OF THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
1367, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUK OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
TUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
axtent redeemed. 
A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT 
declarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums toi 
the year ending December 3lst, 1874, which may be 
te. Certificates for which will be is- 
UESDAY, the 6th day of April next} 


THE QU __ BY order of the Board, 
a toy 4 1 RUSTE! RES: 
Brel ENE MTEES WALLA LBCONE 
One ot the above steamers will leave New York every ” 
Wednesday, Liverpool eve ry Wednesday, Queenstown | , rt ers “ QULLESPIR, Ear hs ‘sen 
wee and formightly to Lon on direct from WM. T BLODGETT GEORGE A. MEYER, 
ew : af 
JOUN A, BARTOW WALTER H. SMTi 
Cabin passage to Liverpool.........ssseeees +-$70 and $80 > > 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion EARLE, GEORGE W. SMIT 


tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage Lp I greatly reduced prices 

Pessenpers to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
hagen. 

the Steamshi 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of oe 
York. ‘They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, atfording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 

ort, with cconomy. 
For further particulars apply at Se Cs Company’s office, 
F. W. J. 


eras, 
69 BROADWAY, New RK. 


of this line are full-powered, and the F 


ALEX. M. 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES i. DuNwam, 
EEVI M. BATES, 


ALBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. BRUFF, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


To Great Britain and Ireland. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 184%, 


{NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 


INLAND NaviGatTion Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 


payable in England. 


{ts Assets for the Security of its 


Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the ¢ Company revert to 


the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income For the Year 1674. 
For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c...... 
For Interest....... s+ eceee.+- 
For Interest, &c., accrued.... 





292,488 49 


22,405,690 72 


Disbursements. 

tuad for Ciams by Death on 
Policies and Payment of A1- 
BUIIA® cocee escescoeceroeess 
Pod fer Dividends, Retura 
Fremiums, Purchased Poli- 
cxes, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &a 


$591,234 60 


162,190 98 


— ———-— 


re 


Total amount returned 

to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 
Paio tor Expenses Salanes, 

Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 


Fees, Commissions....+.... 295,508 53 


—— em $1,251 93) C6 


Assets. 

Ca:b in Bank. Trust Company, 
and on hand..c.ccce-serccee 
Bonds and Mort 
terest accrued on Fame.. 
Loans ov Polictes in force... .. 


$60,320 27 


5,158, 67 3? 
2,279,738 08 











A AUGUSTUS LOW, FRANKLIN EDSON, 
STEPHEN L. MERCHAN1 
JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
JOHN R. WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hatz, Secretary. 














Notice to the Holders, of | 
Arkansas State Bonds 
Orrice State Boar oF Frnancr, 
Litrte Rock, January 29th, 1875. | 
UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE 
Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 
have been constituted a Board of Finance 
for the State, with authority to correspond 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, 
in order to agree upon some uaiform plan; 


of consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 





will do a favor to the Board by conferring 


with them at an carly day. All letters 
addressed to them on the subject will 
receive proper atteution. 
A. H, GARLAND, Governor. 
M. M. ROSE, 
G, N. PEAY, 
State Board of Finance, 








NEW YORK 
Loan and Indemnity Company, 


229 Broadway corner ier Barclay Street, N.Y, 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
Receive D* POSITS subject to VIIECK AT SIGHT 
paying [IX TEREST on DAILY BALANG€ES, 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING » OUSE, 
Keceive ev: an and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 





ke p travefer-book STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
fa ~ RAILRE Al and other corporations and fo: 
| iadiv 


WILLIAM I. FOSTER, Priasident. 
ANDREW McKINNBY, Vice-President. 





lo IDIRB&CTOS : 
haries Stanton, 
| Sohn A, Cheever, 
i TDenvaon, 
eo ti. Bussell, 
Walger. Breeden 
John G. Hoyt, 
William ay ne 
G.M Tan 
\* McKinney. 


Jvuay 7%. . BANKER. Gesretary- 





United States and New York 


State Stocks..... 703,255 0) 


miums and Interest in course 
, x collection and papeeuetl 
513,004 24 
Temporary. Loans ‘on “Biocks 
(Market ve'ue of 
the deniian, $901,278...... 
Interest due to date, and all 
other property.... 


644,980 4 
26,705 95 


Gross Asset cecescee 
Reserve re tive for ail Tolicies 
in oy ‘arlisie4 per cent.. $7, sey 083 » 
Claims by death not yet due.. 39,980 
Dividends uupaid re all ot her 
Viability.....-0.. 


Oe beeeeeeee 


198,°C5 12 
one weaeeind — 2, t0eer8 72 7 





The Manhattan invites a comparison with other first 
elass Com panies as to the following p :rticulars : 
The large excess of Assets over its —— 
he sma!l Ratio of Expenses to Laco 
Care in the selection of Risks, een & ry the small per 
centage of d-ath claims. 
Prudence and Skill in Management. 


Dividends. 


The even and uninterrupted success of its operation: 
for a quarter of a century 
The interest sccourt exceeds the claims paid. 


derived from reinsuring the maks of 
panics. 


| HENRY STOKES, President, 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 





H. B. STOKES, } Aes. Secretaries 


+ $1,54y,132 CO 
580,970 Sb 


seseseeese $9,699,750 48 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837,677 17 


Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losse: and 


No portion of the business of this company has been 
unsuccessful com 








OFFICE OF THK 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
35 UWA9ILE ATRELT. .v. ¥. 


of the eae ny on the 3 Skt stent . ter 4, is published 
10 conformity with the prov.:iou: of its Charter : 


Mutstonding premiums December ist, 187%, $2469 0 ¢3 
Premiums received from Junuary t.t to le. 
¢@ mber 31 f, (874 .cee-eee- coe coe . 1,978 8°6 06 


Votal Premiums... .. ... 


steecevee S12 176 ny 





Amount of premiums earned from ss ac 
Is to December Sist, 1874. $i, ~*~ 92) 





Less retura premiums........ 343 27 
Net earred premiums .......-000-:-. $' 313,615 93 
Paid during the same; erio! : Losses, Com- 
missions, Expense- and Re In-urance, tess 
SB) VAZES es cccccesvesccccccccsoceseres ce. 1,065,183 89 
$214, 27 "4 


Paid ca~h d.vidend to stockholders, 
August Ist.... cece seccees. $24,' 00 Ov 


Paid cesh redat ment to deilers .... $155,755 29 


_ tt « Company hs the following Assets ei. 
in banks and with ba kers.. $32,737 49 
Unitel Staies, dtate, Bauk and 


othe «eee 406,7 0 00 


T 8. im: hte 
Interest due on “Investments ose 5,9°3 24 
am Notes and Premiums in 
course of collection... .....++.+ 463,839 89 
insurance and salvages due, an 
scrip of other companies ....... 38,212 00 


$997,662 62 


A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE \5) PER oanr. wil 
be paid to the stockholders, or their legal preemies 
on and after MONDAY, January 25tb, 1875 





TRUSTEES: 


FRANCOIS HATHAWAY 
AARON L, REID, 


JAMFIS »REELAND, 
SAMUE!. WILLETS, 


ROBERT L. TAYLOR JOHN P, wooD, 
WILLIAM T. FRusr, GEO. W. ine, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EVR 
JAS. D, FI JOBEPH SLAGG 
ELLWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D, COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WI 

A . EDGERTON. 


HAROLD DOLLNEK, 
JOSEPH WILLETS, JAM 
WILLIAM B. 8 
ELL Woop .) ALTER, President 
ARCH, G. MONTGOMERY, 


Vice-Pr 
ALANSON W. HEGEM Wrenident, 
Ser 


one \ lee-rresidenty 
. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


























MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS! 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


(STEEL PENS. | 


These Fens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
sen Onx Pxx alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 
and the sale is continually increasing} 

They are of superior English make, and are justly c le- 
crated for their elasticity, durability and evenness ot 
voint. For sale by the trade generaiiy. 

GS™ To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containiray all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & c0., 


138 and 140 Grand Street N. Y., 
Te 


OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEM 

SPLENDLD LIGIIT anv VENTILATION, SUITABLY 
For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants. Law- 
yers, Railway, Insurance and other Companies, 


IN BUILDIN' 
38, 39, 20, 22, 57, 64, 66, oo. “n, 73.78 a sv 


BROADWAY, 

Nos 5,7, 17, 19, 34, 36, 49,53 NEW STREET, 
Nos. 4, 6.11, 17, 19, 8 & 38 BROAD STREET. 
Nos. 55'and 57 KXCHANGE PLAUK. 
ALL NEAR WALL STREET 


And Nos.4and 19 WALL STREET. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD TTHEWS, 
4 and 6 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 


























